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Do  you  live  on  a  farm?  What  about  your 
parents  or  your  grandparents?  If  you  look  far 
enough  into  your family’s  past,  you  probably 
will  discover  a  farm  connection.  Tobe  (cover) 
has  farm  roots.  He  is  part  of  a  fictional 
African  American  North  Carolina  farm 
family  from  the  late  1930s.  Tobe’s  life  is  the 
focus  of  a  childrens  book  entitled  Tobe.  The 
book  is  about  an  average  young  boy’s  everyday 
life  on  a  typical farm  of  the  time — average, 
everyday,  and  typical,  that  is,  of  many farms  in 
Piedmont  North  Carolina.  According  to  a  review 
that  appeared  in  the  High  Point  Enterprise, 
Tobe  “ lives  on  a  farm  with  Raeford,  his  big 
brother,  Alton  and  Alvis,  twins,  William  and 
Rufus,  also  twins,  two  big  sisters,  Lily  Mae 
and  Mary  Lee,  and  his  mother  and  daddy.  ” 
The family  has  pets  and farm  animals  on 
their  farm  near  Goshen,  a  small  community  in 
Guilford  County.  The  members  of  this  family 
“ help  their  daddy  harvest  wheat  and  pick 
tobacco  and  dig  sweet  potatoes.  In  the  summer 
they  also  pick  cotton  and  hoe  sugar  cane  and 
saw  wood.  ”  This  story  and  the  book's  pictures 
provide  scenes from  a  farming  life  that  was  very 
similar  to  the  lives  of  many  North  Carolinians 
not  too  long  ago.  Read  more  about  that  life 
in  this  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian. 


The  text  of  Tobe  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1939)  was  written  by  Stella  Gentry  Sharpe.  The  cover 
photograph ,  as  well  as  the  others  in  Tobe,  were  taken  by 
Charles  Farrell.  It  is  from  the  Charles  Anderson  Farrell 
Papers  ( Collection  4452)  at  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection  and  is  used  courtesy  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection ,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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Setting  tobacco  by  hand  (below),  hoeing  cotton  by 
hand  (right,  top),  digging  sweet  potatoes  by  hand  (right, 
bottom) — whether  planting,  tending,  or  harvesting,  all 
the  work  on  a  farm  was  once  done  by  hand.  The  work  was 
hard,  and  the  hours  were  long.  But  life  on  the  farm  was, 
and  is,  rewarding.  Members  of  farm  families  not  only 
learn  to  work,  they  discover fun,  responsibility,  and 
history  as  well  as  how  to  work  together  and  take  pride  in 
doing  a  good  job.  You  can  get  a  better  idea  of  life  in  North 
Carolina’s  agricultural  past  by  reading  this  issue  of  THJH. 


THJH  Essay  Contest  award  winner: 

How  has  farming  changed  in 
North  Carolina? 

by  Laura  Shelton 

Over  the  years,  farming  has  changed 

tremendously.  It  has  gone  from  a  time  when 
most  things  were  done  by  hand  to  a  time  when 
machinery  is  accomplishing  much  of  the  work.  Here  in 
the  mountains,  however,  family  farmers  are  the  workers 
who  continue  to  raise  the  food  or  cash  crops. 

In  response  to  one  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Essay  Contest  questions,  I  interviewed  two  people  who 
were  raised  on  family  farms  in  Yancey  County.  I  talked 
with  a  man  and  a  woman,  Clarence  Deyton  and  Jeannie 
Davis,  to  see  how  their  lives  on  a  farm  were  similar  and 
how  they  were  different.  I  wanted  to  know  how  farming 
had  changed  and  what  life  was  like  living  on  a  farm. 

"What  changes  have  you 
seen  in  farming  over  the  years?" 

Mr.  Deyton:  I  have  seen  plowing  go  from  horse  power 
to  tractor  power.  I  have  seen  tobacco  farming  change 
from  a  time  when  plants  were  totally  set,  tended, 
and  harvested  by  hand  to  a  time  when  mechanical 
technology  is  more  common.  I  have  seen  weed  removal 
go  from  backbreaking  work  with  a  hoe  to  spraying 
crops  with  chemicals  and  using  tractors  to  till  weeds 
out.  I  have  seen  a  time  when  all  the  members  of  a 
family  worked  together  from  daylight  to  dark  evolve 


to  a  time  when  farmwork  is  easier  and  more  efficient 
through  the  use  of  machinery  and  scientific  technology. 

Mrs.  Davis:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Deyton  that  the  main 
changes  have  been  focused  around  inventions  and 
machinery.  I  can  remember  plowing  with  my  father 
when  we  used  one  particular  mule  that  did  not  like 
to  get  started  in  the  morning.  Somehow,  though,  this 
mule  would  know  that  the  end  of  the  plowing  day  was 
near  and  would  speed  up  during  the  last  couple  of  rows, 
almost  to  a  gallop! 

"What  were  chores  like?" 

Mr.  Deyton:  Chores  were  hard.  Every  child  had  a  job  to 
do,  and  each  was  expected  to  do  that  job  to  the  best  of 
his  or  her  ability.  If  a  child  was  too  young  to  work  in 
the  fields,  he  or  she  was  expected  to  carry  water  to  the 
ones  who  were  working  in  the  fields.  Some  chores  were 
to  be  done  before  school  and  some  chores  were  to  be 
done  after  school.  I  still  think  that  chores  are  good  for 
children — they  teach  responsibility  and  pride  in  doing 
a  good  job. 

Mrs.  Davis:  I  agree  that  chores  were  hard,  but  I  think 
they  were  rewarding.  I  remember  getting  up  at  the 
crack  of  dawn  to  feed  farm  animals  and  to  weed  the 


Definitions,  pages  1-3 

The  term  backcountry 
refers  to  the  area  west  of  the 
fall  line,  or  fall  zone — an 
imaginary  line  that  connects 
the  locations  on  rivers  where 
waterfalls  are  first  found 
when  traveling  inland.  Above 
the  fall  line,  rivers  are  more 
difficult  to  navigate. 

Cash  crops  are  crops  that 
are  grown  to  sell  at  a  market 
and  provide  an  income,  or 
a  profit,  for  the  grower. 

A  cooperative  is  a  business  or 
an  organization  that  is  ci'eated 
and  operated  by  the  people  who 
need  it  and  use  it,  generally  to 
accomplish  goals  more  jficiently 
or  more  cheaply. 

A  dairy  is  a  farm  that 
specializes  in  producing  milk 
and  m  ilk  products. 

In  this  case,  markets  are 
public  places  where  people  take 
items  such  as  harvested  crops 
and  grown  livestock  to  be  sold. 

In  this  case,  a  tenant  is 
a  person  who  rents  or  leases 
land  or  a  house  from  another 
person. 

In  this  general  sense,  till 
means  to  plow,  or  to  turn 
( or  "turn  under),  the  soil — 
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Definitions  (continued) 

to  break  apart  the  soil ,  which 
kills  weeds  and  loosens  the 
dirt  so  seeds  can  be  planted 
and  more  easily  take  root. 


When  Laura  Shelton  wrote 
this  winning  essay,  she  was 
a  fourth-grade  member  of 
the  North  Carolina 
Pioneers  junior  historian 
club  at  Burnsville 
Elementary  School. 


garden.  Using  a  hoe  to  weed  the  garden  was  my  least 
favorite  chore,  but  working  with  the  animals  was  my 
favorite.  I  was  the  tomboy  of  the  family,  so  I  worked 
with  my  father  in  the  fields  and  helped  with  outside 
work.  My  sister,  on  the  other  hand,  helped  our  mother 
in  the  kitchen  with  cooking  and  canning.  Chores 
helped  me  to  become  a  more  responsible  adult  and 
gave  me  the  ability  to  take  care  of  myself. 

"What  is  it  like  to  live  on  a  farm  today?" 

Mr  Deyton:  Life  on  a  farm  is  still  hard,  but  not  as  hard 
as  when  I  was  growing  up.  With  the  use  of  technology, 
I  am  able  to  work  on  the  farm  and  work  as  a  teacher, 
as  well.  I  find  working  on  a  farm  is  relaxing.  Farming 
today  is  still  the  work  of  my  whole  family.  Everyone 
learns  about  togetherness  and  responsibility. 


The  biggest  change  in  agriculture  over  the  years  has  been 
the  introduction  and  increased  use  of  technology.  Machinery, 
such  as  the  gasoline-powered  farm  tractor  (below),  and 
inventions,  such  as  electricity  (left),  have  not  only  caused 
change  themselves  but  have  sparked  additional  change  as 
people  have  developed  technologies  that  could  take  advantage 
of  them.  If  a  farmer  had  a  tractor,  for  example,  he  could  use 
larger  equipment,  like  plows,  seeders,  and  harvesters,  to 
make  his  work  easier,  quicker,  and  more  efficient.  Once  a 
farmer  had  electricity,  he  could  use  additional  inventions, 
like  m  ilking  machines,  automatic  feeders,  and  grain  driers. 
This  issue  of  THJH  will  introduce  you  to  some  of  those 
changes  and  help  you  to  decide  how  they  helped  or  hindered 
life  for  North  Carolina  farmers. 


Mrs  Davis:  I  feel  much  the  same  as  Mr.  Deyton. 
Learning  to  work  and  to  work  together  are  the  same 
as  in  years  past.  But  the  increased  use  of  machinery 
and  the  introduction  of  new  technology  have  improved 
farming  to  make  it  less  time  consuming.  That  allows 
my  family  to  spend  more  time  together  and  to  focus  on 
work,  play,  and  fellowship.  I  hope  my  children  will  want 
to  raise  their  families  on  a  farm  as  they  have  been  raised. 


“Utility  pole  construction  on  the 
Locust  Pole  line ”  as  well  as  “ tractor 
at  sunset ”  are  used  courtesy  of  the 
University  Archives  at  D.  H.  Hill 
Library ,  North  Carolina  State 
University.  The  Locust  Pole  Line 
was  installed  between  Wilkesboro 
and  Taylorsville  in  April  1937 
as  part  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Authority.  “ Sweet  potato  harvest * 
is  from  the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History.  All  other 
artwork  is  from  collections  at  the 
Museum  of  History. 


North  Carolina's  century  farms  project 

by  Gary  Freeze 


Some  North  Carolinians  still  live  in  the 

same  places  and  do  the  same  work  that  their 
ancestors  did.  In  the  Tar  Heel  State,  hundreds 
of  families,  for  example,  have  owned  and  farmed  the 
same  land  for  generation  after  generation. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  designated  these  farms  as  “century  farms.”  About 
1,400  farms  in  ninety- three  counties  are  recognized 
as  century  farms  in  North  Carolina.  One  century 
farm  family,  the  Knoxes  of  Rowan  County,  has 
managed  to  stay  on  its  land  and  keep  its  farm  by 
adapting  to  changing  times  with  each  generation. 

Family  labor,  slavery,  and  tenants 
A  Scots-lrishman  named  John  Knox  and  his  family 
were  the  first  Knoxes  to  settle  in  the  backcountry 
Piedmont  of  North  Carolina.  The  family  settled  on 
500  acres  that  John  Knox  purchased  on  May  6,  1758. 
When  they  arrived  in  this  area,  about  halfway  between 


present-day  Salisbury  and  Statesville,  they  had  few 
neighbors  and  could  more  easily  trade  with  markets 
in  South  Carolina  than  they  could  with  most  parts  of 
North  Carolina.  John  Knox  built  a  log  springhouse 
that  is  still  on  the  property. 

As  was  common  in  European  families,  one  son 
generally  inherited  the  original  farm.  This  happened 
when  John  Knox  died  on  October  12,  1758,  and  his 
son,  William  Knox,  inherited  it.  William  enlarged 
the  farm  to  about  630  acres  before  his  death  in  the 
Revolutionary'  War  on  July  19,  1776.  William’s  oldest 
son,  another  John  Knox,  then  inherited  the  farm. 

This  John  Knox  sold  most  of  die  land  to  a  brother, 
Benjamin  Knox,  in  August  1806.  Benjamin  Knox 
became  one  of  the  first  farmers  in  the  area  to  grow 
cotton.  His  son,  Robert  Knox,  expanded  the  farm 
to  2,000  acres  and  owned  more  than  twenty  slaves. 
He  also  built  a  fine  wooden  house  in  1856.  Some 
family  members  still  live  in  it. 
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Some  of  the  first  European  settlers  to  arrive  in  this  area 
found  clearings  that  the  natives  had  made  to  raise  their 
crops.  Most,  however,  found  a  “new  world ”  that  was 
covered  with  huge  trees  or  thick  brush.  To  make  way  for 
farms,  they  cleared  away  this  growth.  They  girdled  large 
trees  and  left  them  to  die.  They  chopped  and  sawed  smaller 
timber  into  building  materials  and  firewood.  What  they 
could  not  use  they  burned  or  hauled  away.  These  were 
perhaps  the  fust  European  influences  in  the  land  that 
became  North  Carolina. 

European  farmers 
in  a  New  World 

by  Wayne  Randolph 


After  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865),  the  Knoxes 
continued  to  be  some  of  the  largest  farmers  in  the 
Piedmont.  Former  slaves  lived  in  tenant  houses 
nearby  and  continued  to  help  grow  both  cotton 
and  tobacco  on  the  Knox  land.  By  1885,  when 
James  W.  Knox  inherited  1,000  acres  from  his 
father,  the  farm  was  also  home  to  many  kinds 
of  livestock,  including  sheep. 

Changing  times 

In  the  1930s,  Robert  Howard  Knox,  who  inherited 
the  farm  in  1926,  changed  the  farm  into  a  dairy.  He 
milked  more  than  one  hundred  cows  daily,  and  at  its 
peak,  the  Knox  dairy  was  one  of  the  largest  dairies 
in  the  state.  In  the  mid-1940s,  the  farm  finally  got 
electricity  through  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 
Robert  Knox,  his  son,  nephews,  grandsons,  and 
other  relatives  continued  the  dairy  business 
into  the  1990s. 


Like  a  three-legged  stool,  American 

farming  stands  on  the  contributions  of 
three  strong  legs — one  leg  representing 
the  legacy  of  the  native  farmers  ot  this  land, 
a  second  recognizing  the  contributions  of 
imported  Africans,  and  a  third  noting  the 
impacts  of  European  immigrants. 
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Arriving  in  the  New  World 

For  the  most  part,  Europeans  had  been 
farming  fields  in  their  homelands  that  had 
been  cleared  for  hundreds,  even  thousands, 


Though  we  know  that farming  in  North  Carolina  has 
changed  over  the  years,  imagine  being  a  farm  and  being 
able  to  tell  your  story.  About  1,400 farms  in  the  state 
are  “centwy  farms”  and  would  have  stories  to  tell  about 
changes  in  crops  and  livestock;  changes  in  labor;  changes 
in  planting,  growing,  and  harvesting  practices,  and 
changes  that  technology  has  allowed.  Over  two  hundred 
years,  the  Knox  farm,  for  example,  changed from  a  family 
farm  to  a  cotton  farm,  to  a  cotton  plantation  with  more 
than  twenty  slaves,  to  cotton  and  tobacco  tenant  farms, 
to  a  sheep  farm,  to  one  of  the  largest  dairies  in  the  state 
in  the  1930s  and  1940s.  But  the  farm  did  not  have 
electricity  until  the  mid-1 940s.  What  changes  do  you 
think  came  to  the  Knox  dairy  farm  because  of  electricity ? 
As  farmers  with  roots  in  Europe,  the  early  Knoxes  also 
helped  to  bring  European  ideas  to  the  backcountry 
Piedmont.  One  of  those  ideas  was  to  build  support 
buildings,  or  “outbuildings,  ”  like  their  log  springhouse. 
This  is  another  support  building— a  log  corn  crib  at 
Buck  Springs,  the  plantation  home  of  Nathaniel  Macon. 

Today,  the  Knox  farm  has  adapted,  again.  It  now 
has  crops  of  soybeans,  corn,  and  other  grains  and  has 
a  herd  of  purebred  cattle.  In  another  change  of  the 
times,  the  Knoxes  now  belong  to  a  cooperative. 

In  these  ways  they  are  continuing  and  adapting 
some  of  the  farming  ways  of  the  first  Knox  ancestors 
from  the  1700s. 
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The  Albemarle  was  the 
first  part  of  present-day 
North  Carolina  to  be  settled 
by  Europeans — many  of  these 
colonists  came  from  Virginia. 

Archaeological  evidence  is 
the  artifacts,  or  man-made 
objects,  that  have  been  left 
behind  by  people  of  the  past. 

An  artifact  is  an  object  made 
or  used  by  humans.  Artifacts 
like  parts  of  buildings,  cookware, 
tools,  weapons,  and  sometimes 
even  clothing  can  be  studied 
to  learn  more  about  the 
people  who  left  them  behind. 

The  term  backcountry 
refers  to  the  area  west  of  the 
fall  line,  or  fall  zone — an 
imaginary  line  that  connects 
the  locations  on  rivers  where 
waterfalls  are  first  found 
when  traveling  inland. 
Above  the  fall  line,  rivers  are 
more  dijficult  to  navigate. 

In  this  case,  breeds  are  groups 
of  animals  that  have  common 


Gary  Freeze  teaches  American  history 
and  American  studies  at  Catawba 
College  in  Salisbury.  He  is  currently 
a  member  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association  Advisory  Board 

The  photo  of  the  bam  at  Buck  Springs 
is  from  the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History. 
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Definitions  (continued) 

ancestors  and  have  visibly 
similar  characteristics. 

The  Caribbean ,  or  the 
West  Indies,  is  the  area  of  sea 
and  islands  between  the  tip 
of  present-day  Florida,  the 
Yucatan  Peninsula  of  Mexico, 
and  South  America. 

The  shores  along  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  were  the 
parts  of  the  Virginia  colony 
that  were  first  settled  by 
Europeans.  Some  of  these 
people  later  moved  south  and 
came  to  be  the  first  settlers  of 
the  Carolina  colony. 

In  this  case,  common  is for 
the  shared  benefit  of  everyone 
in  a  community. 

In  a  general  sense,  to  cultivate 
is  to  grow  a  crop — to  plant  it, 
to  raise  it,  and  to  harvest  it. 

In  a  specific  sense,  though,  to 
cultivate  can  also  mean  to  plow, 
or  till  or  turn  (or  “ turn  under”) 
the  soil — to  bi  eak  apart  the  soil 
which  kills  weeds  and  loosens 
the  dirt  so  seeds  can  be  planted 
and  more  easily  take  root. 

Cultivated  plants  are  plants 
that  have  been  developed  and 
grown  by  humans. 


of  years.  In  the  area  that  became  North 
Carolina,  though,  they  found  only  small  areas 
that  had  been  cleared.  These  areas  had  been 
cleared,  used,  and  abandoned  by  the  natives. 
More  often,  the  newcomers  found  a  land 
that  was  covered  with  huge  trees  or  dense 
undergrowth — no  place  for  a  farm  that 
needed  open  space  and  sunlight. 

So,  they  cleared  the  land.  They  killed 
the  largest  trees  by  girdling  them  and  leaving 
them  to  die.  They  cut  what  timber  they  could 
use  for  building,  for  fueling  fires,  and  for 
other  purposes.  They  burned  what  they 
could  not  use  or  remove. 

Once  sunshine  could  reach  the  ground,  the 
Europeans  began  farming.  They  created  small 
hills  among  the  stumps  and  girdled  trees  where 
they  could  raise  crops.  Where  they  could, 
they  planted  rows  of  crops  in  open  fields. 

All  of  these  practices  were  similar  to  the 
practices  of  the  native  people  in  this  area.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  practices  were  learned  from 
those  natives.  But,  for  the  most  part,  that 
was  the  end  of  similarity.  The  natives  and 
the  Europeans  had  long  used  different 
methods  of  supplying  shelter,  clothing, 
and  food.  And  some  of  those  differences  led 
to  problems  between  the  two  cultures.  One 
important  and  rather  basic  European  concept, 
in  particular,  was  so  foreign  to  native  ideas 
that  the  natives  could  not  understand  it. 

Land  ownership 

Should  land  be  used  by  a  community, 
or  should  it  be  owned  by  an  individual? 
Europeans  thought  land  should  be  owned 
and  controlled — the  thought  that  all  land 
could  be  used  by  all  the  people  in  a 
community  was  foreign  to  their  ideas. 


The  English,  in  particular,  had  come  from 
an  overpopulated  farming  society  where  the 
amount  of  land  a  man  or  his  family  owned 
was  the  primary  measure  of  his  importance 
and  wealth.  For  most  men  in  England, 
however,  owning  property  had  become  an 
impossible  dream.  Poor  farmers  looked  to 
the  availability  of  cheap,  fertile  farmland  in 
the  New  World  for  a  chance  to  fulfill  their 
dreams  of  owning  land. 

But  to  the  natives  in  America,  land  (as 
well  as  the  animals  and  plants  harvested  from 
that  land)  was  not  owned — it  was  used  by  the 
entire  community  for  the  common  good.  The 
native  peoples  honored  tribal  territories,  which 
were  often  bordered  by  physical  boundaries 
like  rivers  or  streams  and  mountains.  But  they 
had  great  difficulty  understanding  ideas  like 
individual  ownership  and  defining  specific 
pieces  of  “property”  with  legal  boundaries. 

While  native  groups  were  at  first  friendly 
and  helpful  with  the  white  strangers,  this 
fundamental  difference  quickly  and 
permanently  separated  the  two  cultures.  The 
introduction  of  some  other  European  ideas, 
methods,  and  practices,  especially  as  more 
and  more  European  immigrants  arrived, 
only  increased  that  separation. 


The  idea  of  owning  land  was  a  major  new  idea  for  the 
New  World  and for  the  natives  who  had  been  here  for 
thousands  of  years.  Though  these  natives  honored  tribal 
territories,  which  were  bordered  by  physical  boundaries 
like  rivers  and  mountains  (left),  they  believed  the  land 
was  for  use  by  the  entire  community.  They  had  great 
difficulty  understanding  European  ideas  of  owning 
land  and  having  boundaries  that  were  man-made 
(above)  and  defined  by  legal  papers. 
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SmaBB-grain  farming  and  power 


The  earliest  immigrant  farmers  had 
quickly  learned  to  raise  corn  using  seeds 
and  techniques  they  learned  from  the  native 
peoples  who  already  lived  here.  But  they  had 
to  use  familiar  farming  techniques  from  the 
Old  World  to  raise  “small  grains”  they  had 
brought  with  them — oats,  rye,  and  barley, 
but  mainly  wheat. 

Raising  these  grains  could  not  be  done 
using  the  native  ways — by  planting  a  few 
seeds  on  the  tops  of  raised  hills.  Instead, 
English  farmers  introduced  European 
practices  to  raise  these  European  crops. 

Those  practices  included  draft  power  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  European  equipment  and  tools 
that  could  make  use  of  that  power. 

To  raise  small  grains,  the  farmers  used 
draft  animals,  usually  horses  or  oxen,  to  pull 
equipment  that  helped  to  prepare  large  fields 
of  land.  Plowing  broke  the  ground  and  made 
it  generally  tree  ol  grass,  weeds,  and  other 
growth.  When  plowing  was  complete,  the 
farmers  used  another  piece  of  equipment, 
a  harrow,  to  comb,  or  rake,  the  surface 
of  the  field  until  it  was  fairly  smooth. 

When  the  ground  was  ready,  the  farmers 
used  a  European  process  called  “broadcasting’ 
to  sow  the  seeds — they  threw  them  into  the 
air  and  allowed  them  to  fall  to  the  ground 


European  settlers  introduced,  a  new  kind  of  power — draft 
power — to  America.  Draft  power  required  the  introduction 
of  several  new  devices,  as  well — -yokes,  harnesses,  and  collars 
( above j — to  help  control  the  laboring  animals.  Still,  a  great 
deal  of  work  was  done  with  hand-powered  tools.  To  help  with 
those  labors,  the  Europeans  introduced  a  number  of  European 
hand  tools  ( below  j,  including  the  sickle  (bottom,  right).  They 
also  had  an  impact  on  native  tools  by  introducing  metal  parts 
that  soon  replaced  parts  made  of  stone  and  bone. 


European  farmers  added 
new  crops  to  the  native 
crops  of  tobacco  and 
maize,  or  Indian  corn. 
Small-grain  farming, 
or  the  growing  of  oats, 
rye,  and  barley,  but  mainly 
wheat,  required  different 
farming  practices,  like 
broadcasting  seeds 
( shown  in  illustration 
at  near  left,  bottom ),  and 
different  farming  equipment, 
like  harrows  ( also  shown 
in  illustration  at  near 
left,  bottom ),  than 
had  been  used  in  the 
New  World  before.  The 
use  of  heavier  equipment 
also  required  the  use  of  a 
different  kind  of  power — 
animal,  or  draft,  power. 

Large  horses  and  oxen 
provided  most  draft 
power  for  the  early 
colonists. 

Definitions  (continued) 

Domesticated  livestock  are 
farm  animals  that  have  been 
bred  or  trained  to  live  or 
work  with  humans. 

Draft  animals  are  animals 
that  use  their  weight  and 
strength  to  move  loads,  usually 
by  pushing  or  pulling. 

An  economy  is  a  system 
.  of  producing  goods  and 
employing  people. 

Flailing  is  one  way  of 
separating  the  seed  from  the 
husks  and  straw  of  a  grain,  like 
wheat.  Flailing  uses  a  flail — 
a  tool  with  a  long  wooden 
handle  attached  to  a  shorter, 
fee-swinging  wooden  "beater.  ” 

In  this  case,  foreign  means 
totally  alien  or  inappropriate, 
even  abnormal,  to  the  everyday 
thoughts  and  beliffs  of  a  people. 

Girdling  is  the  act  of  chipping 
away  a  band  (commonly  about 
six  inches  wide)  of  bark  and 
wood  all  the  way  around  a 
tree  so  it  will  die. 

Since  plowing  leaves  deep 
firows  and  large  clods  of 
dirt  in  a  field,  a  harrow  is 
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Definitions  (continued) 

sometimes  used  afterward 
( especially  in  small-grain 
farming,  where  seeds  are 
smaller  and  broadcast  instead 
of  planted)  to  make  the  surface 
smoother  and  to  break 
dirt  clods  into  smaller  pieces. 
Harrows  could  be  as  simple 
as  tree  branches  tied  together 
and  weighted  down  or  as 
sophisticated  as  metal  pieces 
assembled  by  a  blacksmith. 

To  harrow  a  field  is  also 
to  use  a  harrow. 


©  ALBC  1993 


The  American  Livestock 
Saving  rare  breeds 


Breeds  Conservancy 
from  extinction 


Immigrants  are  people  who 
migrate ,  or  move,  into  an 
area,  either  for  long-term 
relocation  or  for  seasonal  trips. 

In  this  case,  implement  is 
another  word for  equipment. 

One  way  that  poorer 
European  men,  women,  and 
children  could  afford  to  cross 
the  ocean  to  the  New  World 
was  through  indentured 
servitude — to  sign  an 
indenture,  or  a  contract, 
that  bound  their  labor 
( not  themselves )  to  an  owner, 
who  agreed  to  pay  for  the 
voyage.  Once  in  America,  the 
indentured  servant  worked 
for  the  owner  until  he  or  she 
had  repaid  this  debt,  usually 
a  set  period  of  time  (commonly 
four  years)  or  until  a  specified 
job  or  project  was  finished. 

In  this  case,  industry  is 
a  grouping  of  similar  or 
complementary  types 
of  business. 

An  institution  is  an  established 
practice  in  a  society  or  culture. 


The  American  Livestock  Breeds 
Conservancy 

The  American  Livestock  Breeds  Conservancy 
(ALBC)  is  an  organization  that  works  to  protect 
nearly  one  hundred  breeds  of  cattle,  goats,  horses, 
pigs,  sheep,  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  and 
other  farm  animals  from  extinction.  Many  of  these 
farm  animals  are  descendants  of  the  domesticated 
livestock  that  early  Europeans  introduced  to  this 
land.  The  ALBC  is  headquartered  in  Pittsboro. 

Whv  are  these  animals  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct  if  we  still  have  animals  on  farms?  Older 
breeds  of  animals,  which  are  called  “heritage”  breeds, 
are  threatened  because  agriculture  has  changed. 
Modern  farmers  now  favor  the  use  of  a  few  highly 


over  a  wide  area.  After  the  plants  grew  and 
ripened,  they  were  harvested  with  European 
tools — sharp,  metal  tools  called  scythes  and 
sickles. 

When  the  grain  was  dry,  it  was  threshed, 
or  separated,  from  the  straw.  This  was  done 
either  by  flailing  it — beating  it  with  sticks — 
or  by  “treading” — having  draft  animals  walk 
over  it. 

These  techniques  were  used  with  all 
small  grains  that  the  English  farmed. 


When  the  Europeans 
arrived,  they  brought  with 
them  domesticated  livestock 
such  as  goats,  sheep,  hogs, 
cattle,  and  poultry  that 
they  could  use  to  provide 
food,  as  well  as  the  horses 
and  oxen  that  provided 
draft  power.  Over  the 
years,  they  also  introduced 
a  variety  of  cultivated 
plants — garden 
vegetables,  cooking 
herbs,  and  tree  fruits 
like  apples,  peaches, 
and  pears. 


specialized  breeds.  These  breeds  are  generally 
selected  because  they  can  produce  more  or  “better” 
meat,  milk,  or  eggs  or  because  they  can  provide 
more  or  “better”  wool,  feathers,  or  other  natural 
fibers.  Some  are  selected  because  they  can  survive 
better  in  the  confined,  controlled  environments  of 
today’s  mass-production  facilities.  Some  heritage 
breeds  just  are  no  longer  popular  for  one  reason 
or  another. 

The  ALBC  is  trying  to  save  examples  of 
America’s  heritage  breeds.  Members  of  the  group 
research  heritage  breeds,  teach  about  their  history 
and  role  in  American  agriculture,  and  provide 
support  for  farmers  and  individuals  who  are 
helping  to  save  these  animals  from  extinction. 


They  were  methods  European  farmers  had 
been  using  for  generations.  By  introducing 
them,  European  farmers  introduced  not 
only  Old  World  crops  but  also  Old  World 
methods,  equipment,  and  tools  to  an 
economy  that  had  been  based  on 
American  foundations. 

Livestock  and  fruits 

When  the  Europeans  arrived,  they  also 
introduced  domesticated  livestock.  Animals 
that  had  not  provided  meat  during  the  long 
ocean  journey  to  the  colonies  became  the 
parents  of  American  herds  and  flocks  of 
goats,  sheep,  hogs,  cattle,  and  poultry. 

Horses  and  oxen  were  also  brought 
from  Europe — but  not  for  food!  These 
animals  improved  land  transportation 
and  provided  draft  power  for  farmwork. 

In  addition,  the  European  immigrants 
brought  cultivated  plants  with  them.  Many 
types  of  garden  vegetables,  cooking  herbs, 
and  tree  fruits  like  apples,  peaches,  and 
pears  were  quickly  introduced  to  the 
colonies. 
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European  farmers  continued  to  use  some  of  the  same  labor  ideas  that  the  natives  were 
using — family  members,  friends,  and  neighbors.  But  they  also  introduced  other  labor 
ideas’— indentured  servitude,  in  which  a  person  owned  a  contract  for  another  persons 
labor,  and  slavery,  in  which  a  person  owned  another,  totally  (below).  Before  too  long, 

European  farmers 
needed  people  who 
could  make  their  work 
easier  or  help  prepare 
their  products  to  be 
sold.  These  " support ” 
people  included  artisans 
and  tradesmen  such  as 
blacksmiths  far  left),  who 
repaired  and  fabricated 
tools  and  equipment; 
coopers,  who  made 
barrels  for  shipping; 
and  millers,  who 
processed  grain. 


Farming  for  money 
As  the  number  of  European  immigrants 
increased,  different  groups  began  settling 
in  different  areas  and  pursuing  farming 
for  different  reasons. 

Early  English  immigrants  tended  to  settle 
along  the  coast  of  the  colony,  where  they 
built  plantations  that  operated  for  a  profit. 
Their  products  were  shipped  to  waiting 
buyers,  some  locally  in  this  colony,  some 
elsewhere  in  other  colonies,  and  some  in  the 
Caribbean  and  overseas  in  the  Old  World. 

As  settlement  spread  to  the  backcountry 
Piedmont,  most  European  groups  tended  to 
build  small,  self-sufficient  farms.  There,  they 
hoped  to  be  able  to  raise  most  of  what  their 
families  needed.  What  they  couldn’t  grow 
or  make,  they  did  without  or  went  to  town 
where  they  traded  what  they  had  for  what 
they  did  not  have. 

Other  groups  of  small-scale  farmers 
were  generally  self-sufficient  but  made  a  little 
money  by  raising  a  small  surplus  of  crops  or 
livestock  that  they  could  sell  for  a  profit. 
These  surpluses  were  usually  sold  to 
neighbors  or  to  local  buyers. 

The  Europeans  also  introduced  ways 
of  making  money  in  the  agriculture  industry 
without  farming.  They  established  related 
businesses  in  a  “support  trade.”  These 
businesses  supported  farmers  in  their 
work  by  either  making  their  work  easier 
or  by  preparing  their  products  to  be  sold. 

Blacksmiths,  who  repaired  and  fabricated 
tools  and  equipment;  coopers,  who  made 
barrels  for  shipping;  and  millers,  who 
processed  grain  for  sale,  are  only  three 


examples  of  support  artisans  and  trades 
persons.  Support  roles  were  extremely 
important  in  keeping  the  farming  industry 
productive  and  prosperous. 

English  labor  ideas 

Throughout  most  of  the  early  years  of  the 
colony,  farmers  concentrated  on  surviving. 
They  raised  large  families  that  provided  labor 
for  their  farms.  And  they  developed  networks 
of  friends  and  neighbors  in  their  communities 
who  helped  out  when  additional  help  was 
needed.  This  kind  of  labor  was  not  an  original 
contribution — the  natives  operated  this  way 
in  all  their  efforts,  as  well. 

But  the  Europeans  did  introduce  their 
own  kinds  of  labor  to  American  agriculture — 
the  practice  of  indentured  servitude  and 
the  institution  of  slavery.  The  practice  of 
servitude,  or  selling  a  contract  for  a  person’s 
labor,  was  primarily  used  when  large  numbers 
of  poor  Europeans  were  still  trying  to  earn 
passage  to  the  colonies.  Many  of  these 
indentured  servants  were  boys  or  young 
men  who  worked  on  colonial  farms. 

By  the  late  1600s,  though,  the  number 
of  servants  could  no  longer  meet  the  growing 
demands  for  labor  in  the  colonies.  For  that 
and  other  reasons,  slavery,  or  the  buying  and 
selling  of  actual  people,  became  more  common. 
Slavery  provided  a  seemingly  limitless  labor 
supply.  But  it  also  created  quick  solutions  with 
long-term  problems  for  America’s  southern 
farmers. 


Definitions  (continued) 

The  New  World  was  another 
term  for  the  Americas — a 
new  and  unexplored  land. 
The  Old  World  was  Europe. 

While  plough  was  the 
traditional  spelling  in 
Europe,  plow  became  the 
common  spelling  in  the 
American  colonies.  Still,  for 
some  reason,  the  hoe-plough, 
an  American  invention, 
received  the  European 
spelling. 

Profit  is  the  part  of  income 
that  remains  after  debts  have 
been  paid. 


Wayne  Randolph  works  at  Colonial 
Williamsburg  in  Virginia .  He  farms 
tobacco ,  com ,  and  wheat  on  a  small 
scale  using  methods  and  practices  that 
were  common  in  the  1 700s.  He  also 
continues  to  use  a  historic  computer — 
from  1 983! 

The  close-up  photo  of  oxen  in  a 
yoke  as  well  as  the  colonial  wheat 
harvest  are  used  courtesy  of  the 
Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation. 
The  logo  of  the  American  Livestock 
Breeds  Conservancy  is  provided  by 
the  ALB  C.  ". Apple  harvest  ”  is  used 
courtesy  of  the  University  Archives  at 
D.  H.  Hill  Library ,  North  Carolina 
State  University.  The  reenacted 
photo  of  a  colonist felling  a  tree  and 
the  photo  of  harvested  wheat  in  the 
field  are  provided  by  Charles  LeCount. 
The  line  drawings  of  land-clearing 
efforts  are  copied from  One  Hundred 
Years’  Progress  of  the  United  States, 
published  in  1871.  The  map  and  the 
aerial  view  of  Johnston  County [?] 
farms  in  1937  are  from  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and 
History.  All  other  artwork  is  from 
collections  at  the  Museum  of  History. 
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The  hoe-plough: 

Learning  our  past  through  a  lost  tool 

by  Wayne  Randolph 


Definitions  ( continued ) 

A  reproduction  is  an  exact 
copy  or  replica  of  an  original, 
often  irreplaceable  object. 
Reproductions  can  usually 
be  handled,  used,  or  even 
replaced  with  another  copy. 

Scythes — tools  with  a  long 
blade  and  a  long  handle— 
and  sickles — tools  with  a 
hook-shaped  blade  and  a 
short  handle — are  used  for 
cutting  grasses  and  grains. 

Self-sufficient  farmers 
provided  for  the  basic  needs 
of  their  families first — they 
grew  their  own  food,  made 
their  own  clothes,  and  built 
their  own  homes. 

Surplus  is  the  amount  left 
over  after  needs  and  wants 
have  been  met. 

In  this  case,  a  trade  is  an 
occupation  that  requires  skill, 
training,  and  experience. 


Wayne  Randolph  also  wrote 
the  article  that  begins  on  page  3. 

His  biography  appears  there. 

“Hoe-plough  in  action "  is  from  the 
Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation 
and  is  provided  courtesy  of  the  author. 
All  other  artwork  is  from  collections 
at  the  Museum  of  History. 


Before  the  hoe-plough,  farmers  and  the 

members  of  their  families  had  to  pull  and  chop 
weeds  in  a  field  by  using  their  bare  hands  or  a 
handheld  hoe.  The  work  was  both  backbreaking  and 
time-consuming.  The  hoe-plough  changed  that.  The 
hoe-plough  could  undercut  weeds  and  wild  growth 
“quickly”  and  “easily” — at  least  when  compared  to 
earlier  methods  of  weed  removal. 

The  hoe-plough  combined  colonial  ingenuity 
and  European  technology  by  attaching  a  triangular 
metal  hoe  blade  to  a  wooden  plow  frame.  But,  how 
well  or  how  poorly  did  it  work?  How  easy  or  difficult 
was  it  to  use?  Was  it  really  an  improvement  over  the 
handheld  hoe?  In  what  ways  was  it  better? 

These  are  only  some  of  the  questions  that  might 
be  answered  if  we  could  discover  what  hoe-ploughs 
looked  like  and  how  they  were  assembled.  If  we  knew 
those  secrets,  we  might  be  able  to  build  and  use  one 
today.  Then  we  could  more  easily  answer  those 
questions  and  more  easily  relate  to  the  ways  our 
ancestors  had  to  farm. 

Plows  were  an  important  step 

Plows  made  a  tremendous  difference  in  farm  labor. 
They  had  been  used  in  Europe  since  about  the  1200s. 
These  plows  were  used  to  turn  the  soil  in  preparation 
for  planting  and  to  cultivate  growing  crops.  But  they 
required  two  or  more  draft  animals  to  pull  them. 

Hoe-ploughs  used  were  pulled  by  one  draft  animal 
and  used  a  somewhat  different  design  to  attack  weeds. 
They  were  first  used  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  of 
the  Virginia  colony  as  early  as  1746  and  probably  came 
to  the  Albemarle  Sound  region  of  North  Carolina  in 
about  the  1760s.  They  were  used  there  through  at  least 
the  1830s.  In  spite  of  all  that  time  and  use,  however,  the 
finished  form  of  the  hoe-plough  was  lost  in  history. 

Identifying  the  shapes  of  early  metal  blades  was 
no  problem — they  are  named  and  noted  in  blacksmith 
records,  and  numerous  examples  exist  in  North  Carolina’s 
historical  and  archaeological  collections.  The  wooden 
pieces,  however,  have  long  since  rotted  away,  and  their 
shapes  have  become  unknown.  Were  they  simple,  long 


As  cumbersome  and  temperamental  as  they  were,  plows  were 
a  tremendous  advance  for  farmers.  Before  plows,  farmers 
had  only  hands  and  various  types  of  hoes  made  from  all  sorts 
of  materials.  Plows  were  used  in  the  spring  to  break  the  soil 
in  preparation  for  planting,  in  the  summer  to  weed  between 
plants,  and  in  the fall  to  “ turn  under”  the  remains  of  a 
harvested  crop.  A  good  plowman  could  plow  an  acre  a  day. 
Surprisingly,  for  several  different  reasons,  many  early  North 
Carolina  farmers  and  planters  did  not  choose  to  use  plows. 

shafts  similar  to  handheld  hoes?  Or  were  they  complex 
wooden  frames  more  like  earlier  plows? 

The  victory  of  accidental  discovery 

No  historical  writings  or  drawings  could  be  found  that 
definitively  answered  those  questions.  Not  until  recently, 
that  is,  when  a  drawing  was  found  in  an  1825  issue  of 
American  Farmer,  an  agricultural  newspaper.  In  this 
paper,  author  Theo  Field  submitted  a  description  of  his 
“trowel  hoe  plough.”  An  accompanying  drawing  of  the 
blade  clearly  identified  it,  but  two  other  crude  sketches 
of  his  plow  frame  were,  unfortunately,  still  confusing. 

Then,  a  complete  artifact  was  found.  An  example 
of  a  hoe-plough  was  noticed  in  a  photograph  at  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  When  the 
hoe-plough  was  located  at  its  regional  museum,  the 
Museum  of  the  Cape  Fear,  in  Fayetteville,  what  had 
been  originally  identified  as  a  “colonial-era  plow” 
was  reexamined  with  new  interest. 

Visits  were  made  to  take  additional  pictures, 
make  accurate  measurements,  and  record  details  of  the 
discovery  so  a  reproduction  could  be  made  at  Colonial 
Williamsburg  in  Virginia.  In  Williamsburg,  the  various 
parts  were  shaped  and  joined  using  historical  hand 
tools  to  re-create  authenticity'  and  the  experience 
of  construction.  After  overcoming  difficulties  with 
shaping  and  fitting,  the  reproduction  hoe-plough 
was  assembled  and  ready  to  test. 

During  the  summer  of  1997,  the  reproduction  hoe- 
plough  was  pulled  through  a  small  field.  Sure  enough,  it 
sliced  weeds  along  a  ten-inch  path  to  a  depth  of  about 
two  inches  between  rows  of  tobacco  plants. 

So.  why  do  we  care? 

Most  of  our  ancestors  worked  with  the  soil  for  a 
living.  Most  of  us  today  do  not.  We  do  not  know  what 
that  life  and  work  was  really  like.  Even  if  we  were  to  do 
some  work  on  a  farm  today,  farming  ways  have  changed 
so  tremendously  over  the  years,  the  experience  would 
be  totally  different,  anyway. 

If  we  are  interested  in  learning  about  that  past, 
however,  we  can  re-create  the  work  and  its  methods, 
including  its  technological  changes,  to  see,  feel,  and 
experience  what  that  life  was  like. 

Finding  and  using  this  lost  implement  was  an 
exciting  way  to  rediscover  a  mystery  of  our  past. 
Although  based  on  only  one  hoe-plough,  this  project 
provided  a  new  understanding,  a  better  idea  of  colonial 
farming  practices  in  North  Carolina.  Through  discoveries 
and  efforts  such  as  this,  we  can  gain  a  more  complete 
understanding,  and  perhaps  a  better  appreciation,  for 
those  people  and  their  lives. 
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They  were  first  to  use  this  land: 
Native  American  influences  on 
North  Carolina's  agriculture 


Who  were  the  first?  You  might  have 
guessed  that  the  natives  whom  the 
earliest  Europeans  met  were  first. 
And,  that  would  have  been  a  good  guess.  But, 
even  before  these  natives  were  first  seen  by 
Europeans  four  hundred  years  ago,  their 
ancestors  were  living  in  this  land  that  has 
become  North  Carolina. 

Ideas  that  native  storytellers  have  passed 
along  from  generation  to  generation  tell  us 
that  these  native  ancestors  have  always  lived 
on  this  land.  Archaeologists,  though  (at 


The  first  natives  who 
lived  in  this  area  hunted 
and  gathered  what  they 
could find for food.  Their 
choices  were  few ,  however, 
because  of  the  cold  climate. 

Over  a  period  of  thousands 
of  years,  the  climate  in  this 
area  warmed  and  changed  to  resemble  today’s  climate. 
During  this  time,  more  animals — game,  birds,  and  fish — 
and  more  plant  life — -fruits,  nuts,  seeds,  and  roots — began 
to  grow  in  the  wild.  These  were  the  foods  that  made  up 
the  main  diet  of the  natives.  Only  in  the  last  four  thousand 
years  did  they  begin  to  settle  in  villages  and  develop 
agricultural practices. 


least  some  of  them)  believe  these  ancestors 
migrated  here  during  the  Ice  Age.  (Others  are 
studying  new  evidence  from  recent  discoveries 
to  see  if  the  ancestors  of  America’s  native 
peoples  may  actually  have  been  around 
thousands  of  years  earlier.) 

Regardless,  these  people  were  the  first 
to  use  this  land.  They  did  not  use  it  to  grow 
or  raise  food,  however — they  did  not  farm  it. 
They  did  not  cultivate  food  crops  on  it  or 
raise  domesticated  livestock  on  it.  Instead, 


they  hunted  on  it  and  gathered  from 
it  what  they  needed  to  survive. 

The  first  peoples 

Archaeologists  describe  the  earliest  of  these 
people  as  members  of  the  Paleo-Indian 
culture.  Paleo-Indians  hunted  and  gathered 
their  food  in  the  wild.  Because  of  the  cold 
climate  that  existed  at  that  time  (more  than 
10,000  years  ago),  the  Paleo-Indians  had  few 
food  choices.  They  followed  wandering  herds 
of  mammoth,  mastodon,  giant  bison,  and 
musk  oxen,  which  they  killed  and  ate.  Along 
the  way,  they  sometimes  gathered  and  ate 
wild  plants,  nuts,  and  berries  that  they  found. 

As  groups  of  these  Paleo-Indians  learned 
and  changed  over  several  thousand  years, 
archaeologists  identify  and  describe  a  second 
culture  of  people:  the  Archaic  Indian  culture. 
Like  the  Paleo-Indians,  Archaic  Indians  did 
not  farm.  They,  too,  were  hunters  and  gatherers. 
However,  the  Archaic  Indians  had  the  advantage 
of  a  better  climate  that  supported  a  larger 
variety  of  animals  and  plants. 

By  the  time  of  European  contact,  the  natives  were 
already  successful  farmers  and  were  already  living  in  a 
very  organized  economy  that  relied  on  agriculture.  They  still 
hunted  all  of  the  meat  they  ate,  and  they  still  gathered  many 
of  their  other foods.  But  they  also  were  farming  to  supply  a 
part  of  their  diet.  In  addition,  they  were  trading  items  along 
well-established  trading  routes  that  connected  communities 
all  across  the  region.  When  the  Europeans  arrived,  the  natives 
shared  information  about  which  animals  and  plants  could 
be  eaten ,  which  could  be  used for  medicine,  and  which 
could  be  put  to  other  purposes.  The  newcomers  also  began 
using  many  of  the  existing  “Indian  trading  paths.  ” 


Definitions,  pages  9—13 

An  acre  is  a  way  of  measuring 
area,  especially  land — one 
acre  is  equal  to  about  ninety 
yards  of  a  football  field. 

If  the  basic  business — 
employment  and  trade — 
of  a  community  relies  on 
agriculture,  or farming, 
the  community  exists  in 
an  agricultural  economy. 
Other  kinds  of  economies 
might  include  an  industrial 
economy  or  a  service  economy. 

Agriculture  is  pr  imarily 
the  science  of  caring  for  the 
soil;  planting,  tending,  and 
harvesting  crops;  and  raising 
animals.  But  it  also  refers 
to  the  preparation  of  those 
materials for  use  as  food 
or  another  resource.  In  other 
words,  it  is  farming  and 
getting  the  products  of  a 
farm  ready  for  users. 

Archaeologists  are  scientists 
who  study  artifacts — 
man-made  objects  that 
have  been  l ft  behind  by 
people  of  the  past — to  learn 
more  about  those  people. 

Archaeologists  use  the  term 
Archaic  Indian  culture  to 
describe  the  natives  who 
lived from  about  9000  b.c. 
until  about  2000  b.c.  This 
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Definitions  (continued) 

culture  is  characterized  by 
three  things.  First ,  because 
the  climate  of  this  area  was 
slowly  growing  warmer  (and 
the  natives  did  not  have  to 
migrate  so  far  to  find  food), 
Archaic  Indians  began  to  live 
inside  certain  areas  or  regions 
and  to  become  familiar  with 
the  local  plants  and  animals. 
Second,  Archaic  Indians 
sometimes  established  camps, 
where  they  would  stay  for  a 
few  weeks  or  a  season — as 
long  as  the  food  was  in 
season  and  plentiful.  And 
third,  they  began  to  create  and 
use  more  tools.  They  were 
beginning  to  learn  to  adapt 
to  their  surroundings,  not 
just  to  run  from  them  as  their 
Paleo-Indian  ancestors  had. 

A  bushel  is  a  way  of 
measuring  dry  quantities. 
Bushels  are  commonly  used  to 
measure  yields  of  farm  crops. 

Centuries  are  a  way  of 
measuring  time — one  century 
is  one  hundred  years. 

After  recording  the  regidar 
cycles  of  weather  in  a  certain 
location  over •  the  period  of  many 
years,  we  can  begin  to  predict 
the  climate  of  that  area. 
Climate  is  usually  measured 
by  noting  such  weather- 
conditions  as  temperature, 
humidity,  wind  direction 
and  speed,  and  amounts  of 
sunshine  and  rainfall. 

In  this  case,  cribs  are 
structures  for  storing  grain. 

In  a  general  sense,  to 
cultivate  is  to  assist  with  the 
growth  of  a  plant  or  crop. 

Domesticated  livestock  are 
farm  animals  that  have  been 
bred  or  trained  to  live  or 
work  with  humans. 

An  economy  is  a  system 
of  producing  goods  and 
employing  people. 

When  the  first  European 
explorers  arrived  in  the 
New  World,  they  met  native 
people  that  had  existed  here 


These  natives  still  migrated  to  find  food. 
But  instead  of  moving  constantly,  following 
animal  herds  on  their  seasonal  migrations 
and  gathering  ripening  plants,  nuts,  and 
berries  along  the  way,  the  peoples  of  the 
Archaic  Indian  culture  developed  somewhat 
orderly  networks  of  seasonal  paths.  These 
paths  enabled  them  to  be  in  certain 
places  at  certain  times  for  certain  foods. 

Following  these  paths,  they  might  have 
traveled,  for  instance,  to  the  coast  in  the 
spring  for  fish  and  seafood;  to  the  “flatlands” 
in  the  summer  for  nuts  and  fruits  and  small 
game;  and  to  the  mountains  in  the  fall  for 
berries,  roots,  herbs,  and  large  game.  The 
Archaic  Indians  also  began  developing 
methods  of  collecting  and  storing  foods 
for  later  use.  They  sometimes  even  stayed 
in  a  camp  for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks — as 
long  as  the  food  was  plentiful  and  in  season. 

The  Woodland  Indian  culture 

Over  the  course  of  many  more  centuries, 
the  climate  became  even  more  stable — 
much  like  the  climate  we  have  today — and, 
by  about  2000  b.c.,  a  less  migratory  lifestyle 
began  developing  in  this  area.  The  native 
peoples  from  this  time,  which  archaeologists 
place  in  the  Woodland  Indian  culture,  started 
settling  in  villages.  More  importantly,  they 
had  started  learning  to  plant,  tend,  and 
harvest  some  of  the  food  they  needed. 

They  were  learning  to  farm. 

The  villages  of  the  Woodland  Indians 
were  often  established  along  rivers  and 
streams — places  where  the  soil  was  rich  and 
where  water  was  easily  accessible.  Here,  the 
women,  who  had  already  taken  on  the  role 

Since  the  natives  were 
already  using  stones  (like 
these  arrowheads  and  other 
projectile  points,  left),  shells, 
bone,  and  wood  to  make 
weapons  to  kill  game,  they 
naturally  used  these  materials 
to  make  tools  for farming 
(like  this  one  of  stone,  right, 
above).  The  most  important 
tools  they  used  were  “ digging ” 
sticks  and  short-handled  hoes 
with  blades  that  were  made 
of  stones  (like  these  reproduction 
hoes  from  the  time  of  the 
Woodland  Indian  culture, 
right),  shells,  or  broad 
bones  from  large  animals. 


The  main  crop  that  the 
natives  were  growing  when  the 
Europeans  arrived  was  maize. 

The  natives  usually  grew  it  on 
small  mounds  of  dirt  that  were 
located  along  rivers  and  streams. 

And  they  usually  planted  it 
together  with  beans,  which 
climbed  the  com  stalks,  and 
with  squash,  pumpkins,  or 
gourds,  which  grew  around  the 
base  of  the  mound  to  control  weeds 
and  the  loss  of  moisture.  These  three  types  of  plants — 
maize,  beans,  and  squash — were  the  Three  Sisters.  After  their 
arrival,  early  European  farmers  adopted  maize  as  a  part  of 
their  diet.  They  also  adopted  the  native  way  of  growing  it. 


of  being  the  community’s  farmers,  generally 
grew  squash,  beans,  and  maize  for  food. 

While  the  Woodland  Indians  had  begun 
to  grow  some  crops  for  food,  they  still  ate  large 
amounts  of  wild  plants  that  they  gathered  from 
their  surrounding  environment.  The  women 
gathered  fruits  and  berries,  cherries  and 
persimmons,  as  well  as  nuts,  seeds,  and 
roots  of  many  different  kinds.  In  addition, 
the  men,  who  had  taken  on  the 
responsibility  of  being  the 
community’s  hunters, 
continued  to  hunt 
for  meat  in  the  wild. 

They  hunted  primarily 
for  small  game  (rabbits, 
raccoons,  opossums,  squirrels, 

article  continues  on  page  12 
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Maize,  which  the 
Europeans  came  to  call  “Indian  corn,  ”  has  an  ancient  and 
interesting  history  and  plays  central  roles  in  many  native 
myths  and  legends.  Its  most  important  practical  use  was  as 
meal.  To  make  meal,  harvested  maize  was  dried  and  then 
stored.  As  needed,  the  natives,  and  later  Europeans ,  too,  used 
a  mortar  and  pestle  like  these  to  grind,  or  “pound,  ”  the  dried 
kernels  into  a  powder  that  could  be  baked  to  make  a  variety 
of  breads  or  soaked  to  make  grits.  Mortars  and  pestles,  which 
were  commonly  called  “com  pounders,”  were  used  so  frequently 
that  they  were  usually  kept  by  the  front  door. 


The  natives  also  ate  ears  of  maize  in  the  “green” 
form:  raw  and  undried.  The  green  ears  were  roasted 
over  fires  or  the  kernels  were  cut  off  and  cooked  with 
beans  and  squash  (the  other  two  of  the  Three  Sisters) 
to  make  a  dish  called  succotash. 

The  natives  had  many  uses  for  the  rest  of  the  maize 
plant,  too.  They  used  the  husks  that  covered  the  ears  to 
make  baskets,  mats,  and  moccasins.  Green  husks  were 
used  to  wrap  foods  before  they  were  placed  in  a  fire  for 
cooking.  The  silks,  or  “hairs,”  had  uses  such  as  padding. 
Even  the  stalks  of  the  plants  could  be  hollowed  out  and 
used  as  containers  for  such  foods  as  maple  sugar  and 
salt  or  for  medicines. 


The  importance  of  one  simple  plant 

by  Terry  L.  Sargent 

The  natives  of  America  could  trace  the  history  of 
maize  to  the  beginning  of  time.  Maize  was  the 
food  of  the  gods  that  had  created  the  Earth.  It 
played  a  central  role  in  many  native  myths  and  legends. 
And  it  came  to  be  one  of  their  most  important  foods. 
Maize,  in  some  form,  made  up  roughly  65  percent  of 
the  native  diet. 

Maize  and  the  natives 

Besides  its  divine  connections,  the  natives  had 
practical  reasons  for  using  so  much  maize.  Maize  was 
easy  to  grow.  In  fact,  in  this  area,  the  plants  grew  and 
developed  so  quickly  that  two  crops  could  be  grown  in 
one  season.  In  addition,  the  plant  was  easy  to  harvest, 
was  not  too  difficult  to  store  in  different  forms,  and 
had  a  variety  of  uses. 

The  natives  stored  most  of  the  maize  they  harvested. 
They  dried  it  by  placing  the  individual  ears  in  the  sun  or 
hanging  them  in  the  air  to  dry.  Nearly  all  of  this  dried 
maize  was  then  “shelled” — the  kernels  were  removed 
from  the  cob.  The  natives  ground  these  dried  kernels 
into  meal  or  soaked  them  to  make  hominy.  The  kernels 
of  some  kinds  of  maize  could  be  popped  over  a  fire. 

Different  parts  of  the  maize 
plant  could  be  used  for  many 
different  purposes.  The 
natives  used  the  husks,  for 
example,  to  make  baskets, 
mats,  and  moccasins.  The 
Europeans  used  them  to  make 
brooms  and  chair  bottoms  and 
to  pad  mattresses  and  collars 
for  draft  animals.  Even 
today,  maize,  which  we  call 
“corn,  ”  is  used  to  make  more 
than  a  hundred  products. 


The  "Three  Sisters" 

The  natives  referred  to  maize  as  one  of  the  “Three 
Sisters,”  and  they  believed  that  the  Three  Sisters  should 
never  be  separated.  The  other  two  “sisters”  were  squash 
or  pumpkins  or  gourds  and  beans.  Reasons  that  the 
natives  believed  the  Three  Sisters  should  not  be 
separated  undoubtedly  originated  in  their  myths 
and  legends  and  stories  that  had  been  passed 
down  through  time. 

But  practical  reasons  also  existed  for  growing 
the  sisters  together.  The  stalk  of  the  maize  plant  was 
strong  and  tall.  It  could  provide  support  for  growing 
bean  vines  in  search  of  sunshine.  Squash,  gourd,  and 
pumpkin  vines  grew  thick  around  the  base  of  the  maize 
stalks  and  helped  control  the  growth  of  weeds  and  the 
loss  of  moisture  in  the  mound. 

European  settlers  come  to  know  maize 
When  European  settlers  reached  the  New  World,  they 
found  that  the  native  peoples  were  dependent  on  this 
strange-looking  grain.  The  European  settlers  had 
brought  their  own  grains,  which  included  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  barley,  with  them.  But  they  soon  found  their 
grains  did  not  grow  as  well  in  the  American  climate  as 
they  had  at  home  in  Europe.  Nor  did  they  grow  as  well 
as  the  native’s  maize  plants,  which  the  newcomers  came 
to  call  “Indian  corn.” 

The  settlers  learned  to  cultivate  Indian  corn  from 
their  native  neighbors,  who  were  growing  large  amounts 
of  it.  The  newcomers  even  planted  it  using  what  they 
called  the  Three  Sisters  method  of  planting.  Colonial 
farmers  soon  found  that  Indian  corn  could  be  grown 
with  little  skill  or  attention  and  quickly  became  very 
efficient  at  growing  it.  Some  farmers  could  produce 
twenty  bushels  of  Indian  corn  per  acre  of  land.  A 
hundred  bushels  of  this  life-supporting  grain  was 
enough  to  feed  a  family  of  six  for  a  year. 

Like  the  natives,  colonial  farmers  also  found  that 
different  parts  of  the  plant  had  a  number  of  useful  by¬ 
products  and  purposes.  They  used  its  stalk  and  leaves 
for  livestock  feed.  They  used  cobs  to  start  fires  and 
to  fuel  slow-burning  fires.  They  used  husks  to  make 
brooms  and  chair  bottoms  as  well  as  to  pad  mattresses 
and  collars  for  draft  animals. 

Over  the  years,  maize,  Indian  corn,  or  just  plain 
“corn,”  whatever  you  may  call  it,  has  remained  as 
important,  versatile,  and  useful  as  it  was  to  the 
natives  and  the  first  Europeans. 


Definitions  (continued) 

for  thousands  of  years. 

These  Native  American 
cultures  began  to  change  after 
European  contact,  or  after 
they  met  white  explorers. 
After  contact,  native  peoples 
began  to  change  some  of  their 
practices  and  to  adopt  some 
European  technologies. 

As  the  prehistoric  natives 
followed  behind  wandering 
animals  ( which  they  killed 
when  they  needed food),  they 
probably  gathered,  or  picked, 
wild  plants  to  eat  or  use  only 
as  they  accidentally  came 
upon  them.  Later  peoples 
probably  were  familiar 
with  what  plants  grew 
where  and  when,  so  they 
could  intentionally  set  out  to 
gather,  or  collect,  particidar 
plants.  Gathering  is,  in 
general,  the  opposite  of 
planting,  raising,  and 
harvesting. 

Grain  is  the  seed,  or  fruit,  of 
a  variety  of  cereal  grasses  like 
wheat,  oats,  and  rice. 

Prehistoric  people  are  people 
who  live  in  a  society  that  has 
not  yet  developed  a  written 
language  and  about  whom 
no  written  records  exist. 
Natives  who  lived  in  North 
America  before  the  arrival 
of  European  colonists  were 
prehistoric  because  they  did 
not  have  a  written  language 
and  no  written  i-ecords  about 
them  exist.  Once  explorers 
met  and  wrote  about  the 
natives,  they  could  be 
described  as  histone  Indians. 

Hominy  is  made  by 
separating  the  husk  of  a  corn 
kernel  fom  the  seed  and  then 


Terry  L.  Sargent  reenacts  1830s 
farmwork  and  has  worked  with 
livestock  from  this  period for  twelve 
years.  He  has  spent  twenty  years  in 
the  animal  health  field. 

The  photo  of  Mary  Wolfe  pounding 
com  with  her family  and friends 
watching  is  used  with  the  assistance 
and  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Cherokee  Indian  in  Cherokee.  The 
solo  woman  pounding  com  and  the 
poster  are  from  collections  at  the 
Museum  of  History. 
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Definitions  (continued) 

cooking  it,  either  whole  or 
coarsely  ground,  by  boiling  it. 

A  number  of  major  ice  ages 
have  occurred  throughout 
Earth  history.  But  the  Ice 
Age  of  the  Pleistocene  epoch, 
which  happened  about 
12,000 years  ago,  was  the 
ice  age  that  lowered  ocean 
levels  and  revealed  a  land 
bridge  (a  link  of  land)  across 
the  Bering  Sea  between 
present-day  Siberia  and 
present-day  Alaska.  Some 
archaeologists  believe  this 
is  when  and  how  the  first 
people  came  to  the  Americas. 
Their  evidence  suggests  that 
these  populations  grew  rapidly 
and  that  groups  moved 
through  and  eventually 
settled  in  present-day 
Canada ,  the  Great  Plains, 
and  the  Eastern  Woodlands, 
which  included  the  North 
Carolina  area. 

Maize  was  the  native 
term  used  to  identify  this  food 
crop,  which  was  native  to  the 
Americas.  The  Europeans 
renamed  it  “Indian  corn  ” 

(the  English  had  always  used 
the  word  “ com  ”  as  a  name 
for  any  type  of  grain  that 
was  grown  and  used  for  food) 
because  the  Indians  taught 
them  to  grow  and  use  it. 

Meal  is  the  ground  seeds  of 
cereal  grains  (except  wheat, 
which  is  called flour). 

To  migrate  is  to  move. 

The  people  who  move  are 
often  called  migrants.  To 
immigrate  is  to  move  into 
an  area,  either  for  long-term 
relocation  or  for  seasonal 
trips.  The  immigrating 
peoples  who  (according 
to  some  archaeologists) 
migrated  to  the  Americas 
across  the  Bering  land 
bridge  were,  by  necessity, 
migratory — they  moved 
frequently,  even  constantly, 
to  follow  and  secure  food. 
Most  of  their  migrations, 
or  movements,  were  based 
on  the  wanderings  of  the 
animals  they  ate.  The 
natives  of  later  periods 
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beavers,  and  skunks,  even  panthers  and 
wildcats,  and  wild  turkeys,  partridges,  and 
pigeons,  for  example)  on  day-long  outings 
but  occasionally  went  on  longer  hunting  trips 
for  bigger  animals  (like  elk,  buffalo,  deer, 
and  bear)  and  for  fish,  turtles,  or  clams. 

The  historic  Indians  and  their 

agricultural  economy 

By  the  time  the  earliest  European  explorers 
and  colonists  arrived  in  this  area,  descendants 
of  the  Woodland  Indians  (and  some  with 
Mississippian  traditions)  were  still  gathering 
all  kinds  of  berries,  wild  plums,  grapes,  several 
varieties  of  nuts,  seeds,  and  roots,  and  wild 
sweet  potatoes.  They  were  still  hunting 
all  of  the  meat  they  ate. 

But  they  had  also  developed  a  very  successful 
economy  that  was  based  in  agriculture.  These 
people  were  the  historic  Indians — the  people 
archaeologists  and  historians  commonly  call 
Native  Americans. 

Early  diaries  of  Europeans  in  the  colony 
tell  us  that  these  people  were  farming  to 
supply  a  large  part  of  their  diet.  Writings 
from  the  time  tell  us  that  the  women  of  the 
historic  Indian  culture  continued  to  serve  as 
the  farmers  in  this  agricultural  economy. 

Drawings  and  other  records  also  tell  us 
they  were  using  effective  tools  that  they 
made  from  stones,  shells,  bones,  and  wood. 
The  most  important  of  these  were  pointed 
“digging”  sticks  and  short,  wooden-handled 

At  some  time,  all  the  natives  in  a  community  helped  to  plant, 
tend,  or  harvest  their  crops.  Men  generally  cleared  land  and 
prepared  the  soil.  Women  then  made  the  hills  and  planted  the 
seeds.  As  the  crops  grew,  children  often  sat  in  the  fields  on  raised 
pla  forms  to  scare  away  intruding  birds  and  animals.  Older 
women  and  older  men  usually  watched  these  children.  All  people 
joined  together  to  harvest  crops  and  to  celebrate  the  harvest. 


hoes  with  blades  made  of  shells,  flat  stones 
like  flint,  or  broad  bones  like  shoulder 
bones  from  large  animals. 

We  also  know  the  historic  Indians  were 
trading  items  along  well-established  trading 
routes  that  connected  communities  from  the 
coast  to  the  mountains  and  from  places  in 
present-day  Virginia  to  places  in  present-day 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Among  the  items 
they  traded  were  parts  for  making  farming 
tools,  tobacco  (which  they  used  in  a  variety 
of  ceremonies),  and  gourds  (which  they  used 
for  rattles,  dippers,  containers,  and  masks). 

Native  American  farming 

In  many  places,  the  women  of  an  entire 
Native  American  village  farmed  a  field  of 
crops  for  the  community  as  well  as  individual 
plots  or  gardens  near  their  homes.  These  family 
plots  were  for  use  by  the  members  of  that 
family.  The  community  crop  was  to  be  stored 
and  used  to  feed  visitors,  to  supply  hunting 
trips,  and  to  assist  neighboring  villages  in 
need.  In  addition,  each  family  could  take 
from  this  stock  if  something  happened 
to  its  own  supply  or  if  its  supply  ran  out. 

Maize  was  the  most  important  crop  for 
Native  Americans.  The  natives  in  this  area 
grew  maize  on  small  mounds  that  they  placed 
in  clearings  among  the  trees  as  well  as  in 
small  open  fields  near  rivers.  This  land  was 
chosen  because  it  could  be  easily  planted, 
weeded,  and  harvested  by  hand  or  with  the 
farming  tools  that  were  available.  In  addition, 
this  land  was  almost  always  in  a  valley  that 
would  be  protected  from  high  winds  and, 
even  though  it  was  near  water,  it  usually 
had  good  drainage. 

To  plant  maize,  native  women  formed 
some  dirt  into  a  small  mound  that  was  about  a 
foot  across.  They  then  made  a  few  close  holes 
with  a  digging  stick  in  the  top  of  the  mound, 
dropped  one  or  two  kernels  of  maize  into  each 
hole,  and  re-covered  the  holes  with  dirt.  About 
three  feet  away,  another  dirt  mound  was  made 
and  seeded.  Finally,  in  fields,  another  row 
of  mounds  was  made  parallel  to  this  one. 

Advanced  practices  . . . 

After  planting  the  maize  crop,  the  natives 
began  planting  other  crops.  But  instead  of 
moving  to  another  field  as  we  would  today, 
native  farmers  followed  two  practices  that 
allowed  them  to  raise  the  most  crops  they 
could  in  the  smallest  amount  of  space. 


Through  archaeological  evidence ,  we  know  the  people  of  the 
Paleo-Indian  culture  used  rocks,  clubs ,  and  wooden  spears  to 
kill  the  large  animals  they  followed.  We  also  know  they  used 
smaller  stone  tools  like  scrapers  and  choppers  to  prepare  their 
food.  Thousands  of  years  later,  the  people  of  the  Woodland 
Indian  culture  had  begun  using  bows  and  arrows  to  kill  the 
smaller  game  that  had  become  available  by  that  time.  And 
while  the  historic  Indians  continued  to  use  bows  and  arrows 
to  kill  large  an  imals,  they  had  also  started  making  and 
setting  traps  and  snares  for  small  game,  birds,  and fish. 

In  addition,  they  were  killing  small  game  and  birds  with 
darts  shot  from  blowguns.  Though  the  Europeans  did  not 
adopt  the  use  of  blowguns,  they  did  borrow  native  ideas 
to  make  traps  and  snares. 

On  the  mounds  with  the  maize,  the 
natives  planted  beans.  Around  the  mounds 
and  between  them,  they  planted  squash, 
pumpkins,  and  gourds.  These  three  crops 
(maize,  beans,  and  squash)  were  known  as 
the  “Three  Sisters.”  They  were  almost  always 
planted  together.  In  addition,  rows  of 
sunflowers  often  served  as  borders  of  a  field. 
This  practice  of  planting  many  crops  in  a 
close  space  is  now  called  “intercropping.” 

The  natives  also  practiced  “multiple 
cropping”  by  planting  a  second  crop  of 
maize  and  beans  as  soon  as  the  first  crop  was 
harvested.  In  addition  to  conserving  space 
and  reducing  the  amount  of  land  that  had 
to  be  cleared,  both  of  these  methods  had 
nutritional  advantages  for  humans  and 
production  advantages  for  the  land. 

. . .  Simple  methods 
As  the  crops  grew,  children  were  often  used 
as  “scarecrows.”  From  raised  platforms  placed 
in  the  middles  of  fields,  they  guarded  crops 
and  scared  away  intruding  birds  and  animals. 
They  sometimes  even  ended  up  fighting  off 
human  raiders  from  other  tribes  or  villages. 
Older  women  and  sometimes  older  men 
usually  supervised  these  children.  In  some 
Native  American  communities,  men  assisted 
in  planting  and  harvesting.  They  also  led 
ceremonies  that  were  held  at  various  times 
before,  during,  and  after  the  growing  season. 

After  a  crop  was  harvested,  it  had  to  be 
stored  for  use  over  the  next  year.  Different 
native  groups  used  a  variety  of  methods  to 
store  their  crops.  Since  maize  was  the  most 
important  crop,  it  got  the  most  attention. 

In  some  places,  the  maize  was  stored  in  cribs 
that  were  raised  seven  or  eight  feet  in  the  air 
on  polished,  “mice-proof’  supports.  These 
cribs  were  often  plastered  inside  and  out 
with  mud  and  usually  had  only  one  entrance, 
which  was  resealed  with  mud  each  time  it 
was  used.  In  other  places,  each  ear  of  maize 


Definitions  (continued) 

were  less  migratory  because 
food  was  more  plentiful.  Sill, 
most  of  their  migrations 
were  based  on  the  seasonal 
availability  of  foods. 

The  New  World  was  another 
term  for  the  Americas — a 
new  and  unexplored  land. 
The  Old  World  was  Europe. 

Archaeologists  use  the 
term  Paleo-Indian  culture 
to  describe  the  natives  who 
first  lived  in  the  Americas. 
Since  the  climate  was 
cold  and  wet,  forests  and 
grasslands  covered  this  area. 
The  natives  followed  herds 
of  large  animals,  which  they 
hunted  and  killed  in  groups 
using  clubs  and  spears. 


was  wrapped  in  a  plaster  of  grass  and  mud 
before  it  was  stored  for  the  winter. 


To  tend  something  is  to  pay 
attention  to  it,  or  to  care  for  it. 


Trading  contributions 

While  this  settled  farming  lifestyle  had 
taken  thousands  of  years  to  develop, 
European  contact  affected  it  very  quickly. 

The  Native  Americans,  for  instance,  rapidly 
traded  their  shell  and  stone  hoes  for  metal 
tools  the  English  had.  And  many  natives 
soon  surrendered  their  soapstone  cookware 
and  pottery  storage  containers  for  glass, 
ceramic,  and  metal  ones  that  the  Europeans 
introduced  them  to.  Some  also  began  raising 
European  fruit  trees  and  domesticated  animals. 

Of  course,  the  natives  also  made  their 
own  contributions  to  the  Europeans.  After  all, 
many  of  the  immigrating  Europeans  would 
not  have  even  survived  if  the  natives  had  not 
taught  them  how  to  farm  in  American  soils 
or  introduced  them  to  American  food  crops 
like  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  squash,  and 
other  native  plant  and  animal  foods.  Many 
European  farmers  even  adopted  the  Three 
Sisters  planting  method  used  by  some  of 
the  native  groups. 

Contact  between  the  two  cultures 
changed  the  farming  practices  and  eating 
habits  of  both  peoples.  Many,  many  years 
down  the  road,  those  blended  changes 
would  lead  to  the  development  of  a  new 
farming  culture  in  this  land.  That  culture 
would  be  distinctly  American. 


Archaeologists  use  the  term 
Woodland  Indian  culture 
to  describe  the  natives  who 
learned  to  control  and  modify 
their  environment.  These 
people  were  the  first  to  learn 
to  farm.  Because  they  could 
raise  their  own  food,  they 
did  not  have  to  move  so 
often.  These  peoples  are 
characterized  by  the  use  of 
shelters,  pottery ,  and  bows 
and  arrows.  The  Woodland 
Indians  were  basically  the 
peoples  the  first  Europeans 
met. 

Versatile  means  that 
something  (or  someone)  is 
adaptable,  or  changeable, 
and  can  fit  a  variety  of 
needs  or  uses. 


The  wild,  turkey  illustration  is  copied 
from  One  Hundred  Years’  Progress  of 
the  United  States,  published  in  1871. 
The  other  illustration  on  page  9, 

“ The  Three  Sisters ”  on  page  10 ,  and 
“ Scarecrows ”  on  page  12  are  drawn 
by  Christian  Poirier  of  Raleigh.  The 
photos  showing  demonstrations  of  a 
blowgun  as  well  as  hoes  based  on 
archaeological  evidence  from  the 
Woodland  Indian  culture  are  used 
with  the  assistance  and  courtesy  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  in 
Cherokee.  All  other  artwork  is  from 
collections  at  the  Museum  of  History. 
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Definitions,  pages  14-15 

When  King  Charles  II  of  England 
granted  the  land  between  Florida 
and  the  Virginia  border  to  the 
Lords  Proprietors,  he  referred 
to  it  as  Carolina.  In  1 712, 
the  proprietors  divided  the 
colony  into  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina. 

These  codes  were  laws  and 
regulations  that  were  written 
to  restrict  the  activities  and 
movements  of  free  black  people. 
Some  codes  restricted  the 
raising  of  livestock,  hunting 
with  a  gun,  and  learning  to 
read  and  write. 

The  states  that  border  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  are  usually 
considered  the  Deep  South. 


By  the  1690s,  planters  who  had  settled  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Carolina  colony  (present-day 
South  Carolina)  found  they  had  the  right  climate 
and  geography  for  growing  rice.  Some  of  these 
planters  then  decided  to  make  rice  their  major 
agricultural  crop.  But  few  of  them,  if  any,  knew 
anything  about  raising  rice.  They  needed  people 
who  did  know.  So,  they  purchased  enslaved  persons 
direcdy  from  West  Africa,  where  the  natives  had 
been  raising  rice  for  several  hundred  years. 

These  African  natives  knew  how  to  prepare 
fields  and  how  to  grow,  harvest,  and  use  rice.  The 
planters  who  purchased  these  people  hoped  their 
new  slaves  could  also  grow  the  crop  in  the 
New  World.  Indeed,  by  the  1720s,  rice  had  become 
South  Carolina’s  most  profitable  export,  and  before 
long,  South  Carolina  planters  started  moving 
northward  to  the  swampy  shores  of  the  lower 
Cape  Fear  River  valley  in  North  Carolina. 

In  spite  of  the  large  amounts  of  money  needed 
to  transform  swamplands  into  rice  fields,  North 
Carolina’s  rice  crops  also  became  very  profitable. 
These  profits,  in  fact,  grew  to  be  second  only  to 
the  area’s  plentiful  harvests  of  naval  stores — 
tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine. 

The  rise  of  rice  in  North  Carolina 

Rice  production  was  very  difficult  work  and 
required  a  large  number  of  field  slaves  as  well  as 
several  enslaved  experts.  Rice  planters  relied  on  these 
experts  to  have  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary 
for  building  the  fields,  planting  the  crops,  flooding 


Rice  production  helped 
support  North  Carolina's 
early  economy  for  many 
years.  African  people  had 
to  clear,  design,  and  build 
the  rice  fields  before  they 
could  start  laboring  in 
them  to  grow  the  crop. 
Successful  rice fields  ( right) 
often  started  out  as  cypress 
swamps  (below)  or  tidal 
marshes.  The  people  of 
“Guinea"  also  contributed 


many  other  plants,  foods, 
and  ideas. 


The  importance  of  rice 
to  North  Carolina 

by  Keri  Towery 
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ice  was  a  very  profitable 
crop  in  the  late  1600s.  People 
in  foreign  lands  were  already 
familiar  with  it,  and  it  was  gaining  popularity  as  a 
food  for  the  growing  slave  trade.  The  problem 
was  it  would  grow  only  in  certain  areas  under 
certain  conditions. 


Carolina  had  those  areas  and  conditions 


and  draining  the  fields,  watching  the  crops, 
and  finally  harvesting,  threshing,  and  preparing 
the  rice  for  sale. 

Field  slaves  had  the  most  difficult  jobs  on  the 
plantation,  since  most  of  the  work  they  performed 
took  place  in  snake-  and  insect-infested  swamps. 
Injuries  and  disease  were  all  too  common.  Their 
work  started  with  clearing  the  land.  They  then  had 
to  dig  extensive  systems  of  canals,  ditches,  levees, 
and  dams  that  would  control  water  to  flood  and 
drain  the  fields.  Only  after  all  this  work  was 
completed  could  the  annual  process  of 
growing  and  harvesting  rice  begin. 

In  late  March  and  during  April,  field  slaves  began 
to  sow  rice  seed  in  rows  that  were  about  fifteen  feet 
apart  so  they  would  have  room  to  walk  between  the 
growing  plants.  The  fields  were  then  flooded  for 
about  a  week  so  that  the  seeds  could  sprout.  The 
fields  were  then  drained.  During  the  rest  of  the 
growing  season,  the  fields  were  flooded  and  drained 
many  times.  The  rice  was  harvested  in  September.  It 
was  threshed,  polished,  and  sold  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months. 


Its  fall  came  quickly 

The  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  United  States 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  rice  plantations 
of  North  Carolina.  Without  the  cheap  labor  of 
enslaved  workers,  rice  would  have  become  a  very 
expensive  crop.  Growers  in  the  state  no  longer 
had  the  money  to  raise  it. 

As  technologies  changed  and  made  planting 
and  harvesting  rice  easier  and  cheaper,  some  later 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  industry'.  But 
competition  from  established  rice  growers  in 
Louisiana  and  other  states  in  the  Deep  South 
caused  those  efforts  to  fail. 

The  final  end  to  large-scale  commercial  rice 
production  in  North  Carolina  came  in  the  late  1800s, 
when  a  series  of  large  hurricanes  damaged  the  old 
rice  fields  beyond  repair.  The  state’s  growers  gave  up. 
That  ended  not  only  one  of  North  Carolina’s  oldest 
farming  traditions  but  also  one  of  the  largest  African 
contributions  to  North  Carolina  agriculture. 

CC\ 

'  >  N 


Keri  Towery  is  currently  a  graduate 
intern  at  The  Shadows-on-the-Teche 
Historic  House  Museum,  a  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
property  in  Louisiana.  She  has  also 
worked  at  the  Museum  of  History  and 
has  written  for  THJH  in  the  past. 

Ready  for  the  Harvest  is  copied 
from  A  Carolina  Rice  Plantation  of  the 
Fifties ,  published  in  1936.  This  hook 
is,  in  part,  a  collection  of  watercolor 
paintings  by  Alice  R.  Huger  Smith. 
The  cypress  tree  on  the  Neuse  River 
is  from  the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History. 
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By  the  time  of  the  Tuscarora  War 

(1711-1715),  natives,  Africans,  and 
Europeans  were  in  constant  contact. 
They  watched  each  other,  they  taught  each 
other,  they  learned  from  each  other.  They 
exchanged  information  about  warfare  and 
trade,  about  religion  and  music,  about  housing 
and  language,  and  about  farming  and  food. 

At  first,  the  natives,  because  they  had  lived 
in  the  area  longest,  had  the  most  to  teach  the 
newcomers  about  unfamiliar  plants,  strange 
animals,  different  soils,  and  local  weather. 
But  soon  the  Europeans  and  Africans  were 
learning  and  borrowing  ideas  and  practices 
from  each  other,  as  well. 


Why  do  we  have 
influences  from  Africa? 

In  1730,  only  27,000  whites  and  5,500  blacks 
lived  in  the  entire  colony  of  North  Carolina — 
barely  enough  people  to  fill  a  college  football 
stadium  today!  But,  by  1775,  on  the  eve  of 
the  American  Revolution,  these  numbers  had 
jumped  dramatically — to  more  than  150,000 
whites  and  50,000  blacks. 

In  the  next  fifteen  years,  these  numbers 
had  grown  again — to  nearly  290,000  whites 
and  more  than  105,000  blacks.  That  means 
more  than  one  out  of  every  four  persons  in 
North  Carolina  had  been  born  in  Africa  or 
was  related  to  recent  African  ancestors. 

Most  of  these  black  North  Carolinians 
were  enslaved  for  life.  They  received  no  pay 
for  their  constant  labor.  They  could  not  move 
about  freely.  They  possessed  almost  no  legal 
rights.  But  their  numbers  were  large  and 
their  communities  were  strong. 


Also,  they  had  close  ties  with  the  free 
black  community.  Free  blacks,  though  they 
were  not  enslaved,  were  governed  by  strict 
codes  that  limited  their  activities.  As  both 
of  these  groups  cared  for  one  another  under 
harsh  conditions,  they  passed  along  knowledge 
about  cultures  and  traditions  in  Africa.  Over 
time,  some  of  that  knowledge  became  known 
to  white  North  Carolinians.  This  information 
was  the  source  of  African  influences  on 
Native  American  and  European  traditions. 

Parts  of  Africa  come  to  the  colonies 

Though  the  people  from  Africa  could  not 
bring  material  possessions  with  them,  some 
slave  trading  ships  transported  cargoes  of 
African  animals,  plants,  and  seeds  with  their 
human  cargo.  Other  African  cargo  entered 
the  United  States  on  other  kinds  of 
transport  ships  from  Europe  or  Asia. 

Two  of  the  crops  that  were  introduced 
from  “Guinea,”  as  Africa  was  sometimes 
called  by  Atlantic  traders,  included  peanuts 
and  cotton.  As  Africans  were  reunited  with 
these  plants,  they  guided  some  planters  to 
grow  them.  They  also  taught  how  to  raise 
“guinea  corn”  to  feed  hogs  and  poultry 
and  how  to  use  “guinea  grass”  as  fodder. 

In  addition,  these  Africans  sometimes 
raised  “guinea  melons”  in  their  gardens  and 
fed  “guinea  hens”  in  their  barnyards.  Africans 
in  the  colony  often  raised  yams  and  okra  in 
their  garden  plots,  as  well.  Over  time,  they 
showed  Europeans  how  to  cook  and  eat 
these  unfamiliar  delicacies,  too. 

One  of  their  largest  contributions  was  rice. 
Africans  were  the  pioneers  who  knew  about 
rice.  Rice,  which  came  from  the  “Rice  Coast” 
of  West  Africa,  proved  to  be  a  crucial  money¬ 
making  crop  along  parts  of  the  coastal  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  during  the  1700s.  Persons  who 
were  captured  from  this  part  of  Africa  became 
valuable  assets  in  the  New  World — they 
knew  how  to  plant,  harvest,  and  process 
the  valuable  grain. 


In  their  homelands ,  African  people  had  grown  rice  and 
raised  livestock.  They  had  produced  cotton  and  peanuts, 
cooked  yams  and  okra,  and  harvested  melons  and  grasses — 
much  as  people  did  in  many  lands.  But  when  they  were 
kidnapped  or  captured  and  put  on  ships  that  imported  them 
to  the  American  colonies,  they  lost  the  freedom  to  practice 
their farming  heritage.  Slowly,  though,  they  were  able  to 
make  their  own  contributions  here.  Among  those  was  an 
unchosen  one — enslaved  labor.  In  some  places,  the  labors 
of  enslaved  Africans  influenced  parts  of  North  Carolina’s 
agriculture  for  many  generations. 


Definitions  (continued) 

Emancipation  is  the  act 
of  freeing,  in  this  case  from 
generations  of  slavery. 

In  this  case,  an  export 
is  a  crop  whose  harvest  is 
primarily  sold  or  taken  out 
of  the  state  (or  colony )  for  use. 

In  this  case,  fodder  is  food for 
domesticated  livestock. 

Free  black  people  were 
African  Americans  who  had 
never  been  enslaved  as  well  as 
slaves  who  had  been  freed 
through  the  legal  system. 

Levees  are  embankments  that 
are  built  to  control  the  flow  of 
water. 

In  North  Carolina,  planters 
typically  owned  at  least 
twenty  slaves  or  sizable  tracts 
of  land  or  both.  They  grew 
cash  crops  that  were  sold  at 
markets  for  a  profit. 

Polished  rice  has  been  cleaned 
and  is  ready  for  use. 

Profits  are  the  part  of  income 
that  remains  after  debts  have 
been  paid.  A  crop  that  provides 
high  profits  and  earns  much 
money  is  profitable. 

To  sow  seeds  is  to  plant  or 
broadcast  (scatter  in  the  wind) 
them  so  they  can  g-ow. 

Threshing  is  the  process  of 
separating  the  seed  of  a  grain 
from  the  husk  and  the  straw. 

Most  of  the  enslaved  people  in 
America  could  trace  their  roots 
to  West  Africa.  This  area  is 
made  up  primarily  of  the 
present-day  countries  of 
Senegal,  Gambia,  Guinea- 
Bissau,  Guinea,  Sieira  Leone, 
and  Liberia. 


Peter  H.  Wood  is  the  author  of 
Strange  New  Land:  African  Americans, 
1617—1776,  published  in  1996.  He  is 
a  former  Rhodes  Scholar  who  teaches 
at  Duke  University  in  Durham. 

“ The  cotton  overseer ”  is  from  the 
National  Archives  in  Washington , 
D.C. 
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Getting  the  work  done: 

Agricultural  labor  in  North  Carolina 


by  Charles  LeCount 


Definitions,  pages  16-20 

An  almanac  is  a 
publication  that  contains 
useful  information,  statistical 
tables  and  reports,  as  well  as 
interesting  and  entertaining 
news.  Almanacs  for farmers 
also  contain  weather  forecasts, 
astronomical  charts,  planting 
advice,  and  harvesting  and 
marketing  schedules.  At  one 
time,  many  farmers  followed 
their  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
calendars  without  question. 

An  agribusiness  is  a 
business,  often  a  corporation, 
that  combines  different  aspects 
of  the  agriculture  industry 
to  maximize  production 
and  profit.  Agribusinesses  can 
participate  in  any  combination 
of  producing,  buying,  or  selling 
farm  products;  manufacturing 
or  distributing  farm  equip¬ 
ment  or  supplies;  or  processing, 
storing,  or  marketing 
farm-related  items. 

Cash  crops  are  crops  that 
are  grown  to  sell  at  a  market 
and  provide  an  income,  or 
a  profit,  for  the  grower. 


For  hundreds  of  years,  three  groups  of 
farmers  have  labored  to  grow  crops  and 
raise  livestock  on  the  land  that  is  now 
North  Carolina.  In  this  time,  they  have  invested 
a  great  deal  of  effort  and  used  a  great  deal  of 
energy  to  have  successful  farms. 

The  first  group  of  farmers,  and  the  majority 
in  this  state,  have  been  subsistence  farmers, 
who  labored  to  grow  crops  and  raise  animals  for 
their  own  families.  These  self-sufficient  farmers, 
who  were  also  known  as  yeoman  farmers,  only 
sometimes  ended  up  with  a  little  extra  to  sell 
at  the  local  market — they  did  not  try,  it  just 
sometimes  happened. 

The  second  group  of  people  were  planters. 
They  set  out  from  the  beginning  to  raise  cash 
crops  like  rice,  tobacco,  or  cotton  that  they 
could  sell  to  make  a  profit.  The  third  group 
did  not  own  land  at  all — they  were  laborers 
or  workers  in  the  fields  of  others. 

Regardless,  farms  have  always  required  people 
to  do  the  work.  The  persons  who  have  labored 
on  farms  over  the  years  have  included  indentured 
servants  and  enslaved  persons,  members  of  land¬ 
owning  families  and  neighbors  in  the  community, 
tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers,  and  hired 
laborers  and  seasonal  workers. 


In  this  case,  a  credit  was  an 
amount  of  money  that  never 
actually  exchanged  hands.  It 
was  written  in  an  account 
book,  where  it  waited  to  be 
applied  toward future 
payments  or  purchases. 


In  a  general  sense,  to  cultivate 
is  to  grow  a  crop — to  plant  it, 


Indentured  European  servants 

and  enslaved  Africans 


Some  of  the  earliest  North  Carolina 
farmers  and  planters  came  south  from  the 


Few  of  the  farmers  in  North  Carolina  were  true  planters 
who  owned  several  slaves  or  used  many  indentured  servants. 
The  majority  of  farmers  who  did  own  slaves,  were  family 
farmers  who  owned  only  a  few.  These  farmers  often  worked 

in  the  fields  right  alongside 
their  enslaved  workers. 


Virginia  colony  or  north  from  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Carolina  colony  (present-day 
South  Carolina).  They  brought  with  them 
agricultural  methods  and  farming  practices 
they  knew  from  their  earlier  settlements. 

Some  of  these  ideas  were  labor  related  and 
involved  the  use  of  indentured  servants  or 
African  slaves. 

Indentured  servants  who  worked  on  farms 
were  generally  very  poor,  young  men  from 
landless  families  in  Europe.  Many  of  them 
entered  into  their  indentures  in  order  to  get 
to  America.  Indentures,  or  contracts,  bound 
these  servants  to  another  person,  often  for  a 
specified  period  of  time,  usually  four  years. 

In  exchange  for  the  servant's  labor,  the 
person  who  owned  the  contract  provided  the 
servant  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  contract,  the  servant  was 
often  given  small  amounts  of  land,  money, 
tools,  or  clothing,  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
and  skills  that  he  had  learned  and  used. 

Bv  the  early  1700s,  many  coastal  planters 
decided  they  could  not  afford  to  obtain  and 
train  the  large  numbers  of  indentured  servants 
that  they  needed,  only  to  have  to  replace  them 
a  few  years  later  when  their  contracts  expired. 
Instead,  the  planters  began  buying  African 
slaves. 

Family  members  and 

community  neighbors 

The  majority  of  farmers  in  North  Carolina, 
however,  never  held  contracts  for  indentured 
servants  or  owned  slaves.  If  they  did  own 
slaves,  they  owned  only  a  few.  Some  of  the 
time,  these  farmers  worked  alongside  their 
slaves  in  the  fields  to  get  work  done.  Farmers 
who  did  not  own  slaves  at  all  had  the  option 


Most  farmers  in  North  Carolina  relied  almost  entirely  on 
their family  members  to  provide  labor.  Normally,  the  father 
of  a  family  prepared  the  fields  (left).  The  children  in  the 
family  would  follow  behind  to  break  apart  clods  of  dirt  and 
to  plant  and  cover  seeds.  As  the  crops  grew,  the  entire  family 
(above)  usually  joined  in  to  "tend."  the  fields — to  weed  and 
hoe.  At  harvesttime ,  everyone  turned  out  to  "get  the  crop 
in.  ”  That  often  meant  more  than  just  immediate  family 
members.  Extended family  networks  of  aunts  and  uncles, 
cousins,  and  in-laws  frequently  joined  in  the  effort  to  harvest 
crops  before  they  ruined.  Neighbors  and  friends  were  likely  to 
assist  in  processing  crops  in  gatherings  such  as  “com  shuckin’ s" 
(right,  top)  and  cotton  "gin  sessions”  (right). 

of  occasionally  renting  enslaved  persons  from 
slave  owners  to  help  with  certain  tasks  or  to 
assist  during  busy  times  of  the  year.  They 
could  also  choose  to  hire  white  day  workers. 

Still,  most  farmers  in  North  Carolina  relied 
almost  entirely  on  their  family  members  to 
provide  labor.  Children  worked  in  fields  as  soon 
as  they  grew  strong  enough.  Younger  children 
commonly  helped  with  livestock  or  helped  their 
mothers  take  care  of  a  smaller  garden,  chores 
that  were  often  her  responsibility.  Throughout 
the  summer,  everyone  helped  to  battle  weeds, 
and,  when  a  crop  was  ready  to  harvest,  the 
entire  family  turned  out  to  help. 

Besides  their  immediate  family  members, 
North  Carolina  farmers  also  relied  heavily 
on  extended  family  networks  (brothers  and 
sisters,  cousins,  and  in-laws)  as  well  as  friends 
and  neighbors  in  the  community  to  provide 
labor  when  a  little  extra  was  needed. 


Times  of  change 

After  emancipation,  all  of  the  African 
Americans  who  had  been  enslaved  were  freed. 
While  thousands  of  these  former  slaves  left 


Definitions  (continued) 

to  raise  it,  and  to  harvest  it. 

In  a  specific  sense,  though,  to 
cultivate  can  also  mean  to  plow, 
or  till,  or  turn  (or  “turn  under") 
the  soil — to  break  apart  the  soil, 
which  kills  weeds  and  loosens 
the  dirt  so  plants  can  more 
easily  take  root.  Cultivators 
are  types  of  plows  that  do 
just  that. 


farming,  many  decided  to  remain.  These 
newly  freed  African  Americans  tried  to 
acquire  land  they  could  farm  for  themselves. 
Few  of  them,  however,  had  any  money  to 
purchase  land,  seeds,  or  livestock  or  the 
tools  they  needed  to  begin  farming. 

Blacks  were  not  the  only  farmers  in  trouble 
at  this  time.  The  destruction  caused  by  the 
Civil  War  (1861-1865)  and  the  bad  economy 
that  followed  it  also  forced  thousands  of 
struggling  white  farmers  off  their  land. 

They,  too,  lacked  the  money  they  needed 
to  pay  taxes  or  to  buy  seeds,  supplies, 
and  equipment. 

Both  of  these  groups  wanted  to  find  a 
way  they  could  return  to  farming.  Their  way 
of  returning  relied  on  the  former  planters  of 
the  state,  the  people  who  had  at  one  time 
owned  some  of  them  as  slaves. 

Though  these  people  were  no  longer 
technically  planters,  they  still  owned  much 

With  the  destruction  caused  by  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865) 
and  the  rough  economic  conditions  that followed  it,  most  of 
the  slaves  who  had  been  freed  and  many  struggling  white 
farmers  found  themselves  with  no  money  to  begin  or  continue 
farming  on  their  own.  In  addition,  former  slave  owners  no 
longer  had  free  labor,  and,  like  their  poorer  counterparts, 
many  found  themselves  short  on  money — they  could  not  pay 
workers.  The  most  common  solution  was  the  system  that 
resulted  in  tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers.  Basically,  the 
poor  got  the  land  and  supplies  they  needed  to  farm  and  the 
landowners  got  the  labor  they  needed  to  get  work  done. 


Draft  animals  are  animals 
that  use  their  weight  and 
strength  to  move  loads,  usually 
by  pushing  or  pulling. 

Emancipation  is  the  act 
of  freeing,  in  this  case  from 
generations  of  slavery. 

Freedmen,  freedwomen,  or 
freed  people  were  slaves  who 
were  freed from  slavery  as  a 
result  of  the  Civil  War. 

Since  plowing  leaves  deep 
furrows  and  large  clods  of 
dirt  in  a  field,  a  harrow  is 
sometimes  used  afterward 
(especially  in  small-grain 
farming,  where  seeds  are 
smaller  and  broadcast  instead 
of  planted)  to  make  the  suface 
smoother  and  to  break 
dirt  clods  into  smaller  pieces. 
Harrows  could  be  as  simple 
as  tree  branches  tied  together 
and  weighted  down  or  as 
sophisticated  as  metal  pieces 
assembled  by  a  blacksmith. 

To  harrow  afield  is  also 
to  use  a  hairow. 

A  Hispanic  person  is  a 
person  from  anywhere  in  the 
world  whose  ancestors  were 
Spanish  or  Portuguese.  Most 
of  the  Hispanic  mig-ant 
workers  in  North  Carolina 
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Think  about  agricultural  life: 
Activities  and  exercises 


Crossword  of  agricultural  life 

puzzle  design  by  Jaime  Perez 

Use  this  pool  of  words  and  these  clues  to  solve  this  crossword  puzzle 
of  vocabulary  from  this  issue.  Be  careful,  though — a  few  extra  “fooler” 
words  are  included  to  try  to  trick  you.  The  solution  is  below. 


AAA 

agriculture 

barnyard 

canals 

cooper 

contract 

cotton 

crops 

deer 

draft 

electricity 

farm 

feed 

game 

hoe 

hogs 

lagoon 

lean 

livestock 

migrants 

mortar 

mule 

oats 

organic 

out 

oxen 

peanuts 

pesde 

P'S 

planters 

plow 

REA 

range 

science 

servant 

slaves 

sow 

swamps 

swine 

tobacco 

tractor 

turpentine 

wheat 


1.  Northern  Tidewater:  beef  cattle,  corn,  hogs,  peanuts,  small  grains, 

2.  Southern  Tidewater:  beef  cattle,  corn,  cotton,  hogs,  peanuts,  poult  . 

3.  North-Central  Coastal  Plain:  beef  cattle,  com,  cotton,  hay,  hogs,  pn 

4.  Central  Coastal  Plain:  corn,  cotton,  hogs,  peanuts,  small  grains,  sc, >« 

5.  Upper  Coastal  Plain  and  Eastern  Piedmont:  corn,  cotton,  dairy  proe:B 

6.  Northern  Piedmont:  beef  cattle,  corn,  dairy  products,  poultry,  snul ;:i 

7.  Central  Piedmont:  beef  cattle,  corn,  dairy  products,  hay,  poultry,  siiH: 

8.  Sandhill:  corn,  cotton,  peaches,  poultry,  small  grains,  soybeans,  tcu* 

9.  Southern  Piedmont:  corn,  cotton,  dairy’  products,  hay,  poultry,  sm.ip 

10.  Foothill:  apples,  corn,  cotton,  dairy'  products,  poultry',  small  grain:  o: 

11.  Northern  Mountain:  apples,  beef  cattle,  corn,  dairy  products,  tob.i  >. 

12.  Southern  Mountain:  beef  cattle,  corn,  dairy  products,  poultry  ,  varus* 


Across 


what  farmers  grow  to  harvest 
this  is  the  “pounder”  of  a  mortar  and  . 


This  farm  tool  was  first  used  by  people  of 
the  Woodland  Indian  culture  (and  some 
people  still  use  some  kind  of  it — thousands 
of  years  later). 

10.  food  for  domesticated  livestock 

11.  to  have  less  fat 

13.  this  is  the  “bowl”  of  a _ and  pestle 

15.  a  person  who  made  containers — barrels 


and  hogsheads,  for  example — for  storing 
and  transporting  agricultural  products  in 
colonial  times 

17.  This  crop  is  one  of  North  Carolina’s 
leading  cash  crops. 

19.  this  person  is  “employed"  by  a  form  of 
English  labor  that  involves  the  buying 
and  selling  of  a  contract  for  labor,  not 
a  person — an  indentured  . 


20.  family  farmers  who  tried  to  be  self-sufficient 
22.  a  man-made  “pond"  that  could  be  found  at 
a  “pig  parlor” 

24.  first  used  in  about  the  1200s,  this  piece  of 
farm  equipment  enabled  farmers  to  work 
more  land  more  quickly 
Native  Americans  did  not  need 
domesticated  livestock  because 
they  had _ for  meat. 
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Down 


1. 


Rice  farmers  needed  these  for  flooding 
and  draining  water  in  their  fields, 
a  hog,  a  swine,  a  _ 


it  has  been  changing  life  for  farmers  for 
many,  many  years  through  the  design  of 
better  tools  and  equipment,  the  introduction 
of  new  kinds  of  seeds  and  breeds  of  livestock, 
and  the  development  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
herbicides,  and  insecticides 
T ractors  and _ have  caused 


7. 


9. 


tremendous  change  in  agriculture 

during  the  1900s. 

one  of  the  small-grain  crops  that 

Europeans  introduced  to  the  New  World 

the  site  where  agricultural  endeavors  take 

place! 

The  gasoline-powered _ was  slow  to 


be  used  in  North  Carolina,  partly  because 
it  was  too  large  for  southern  crops. 

12.  to  plant  seeds,  especially  by  broadcasting 
them,  is  to _ them 

14.  Family  farmers  who  could  not  compete  with 
large  farmers  and  agribusinesses  were  forced 
to  make  rough  decisions  about  their  futures 
on  the  farm:  either  dive  in  with  bank  loans 
or  sell _ and  move  away  to  the  city. 

16.  Before  pig  parlors,  computerized  feeding 
systems,  and  sterile  stalls,  livestock  like 
chickens  and  pigs  were  raised  on  the _ . 


18.  They  are  stout-bodied,  short-legged 
animals  that  have  thick  skin  usually  covered 
with  bristly  hair — otherwise  known  as  pigs! 

19.  Enslaved  persons  on  rice  plantations  had  to 
transform  these  into  extensive  systems  of 
canals,  ditches,  levees,  and  dams  that 
would  grow  rice. 

21.  a  draff  animal  commonly  used  by 
North  Carolina  farmers 

23.  one  of  the  New  Deal  programs  that  helped 
North  Carolina  farmers  during  the  Great 
Depression 
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Some 

Spanish 

vocabulario 


to  help  you  in 
translating  the 
interview  that 
appears  in  the 
sidebar  on  page  20 


amigos  =  friends 
cosa  =  thing 
cuatro  =  four 
familia  =  family 
frijol  =  beans 
Junio  =  June 
maiz  =  corn 
nornbre  =  name 

Norte  de  Carolina  =  North  Carolina 
Octubre  =  October 
planta  =  plant 
plantas  =  plants 


rancho  =  farm 
soy  =  I  am 


tabaco  =  tobacco 
tres  =  three 


Where  do  they  raise  that? 

Find  some  symbols  or  make  drawings  that  represent  ead  >j 
Make  several  copies  of  these  symbols  or  drawings.  PlacA: 
Then,  on  the  map  above,  place  other  copies  in  each  far  t 
report  below  the  key  to  help  you.  With  further  researcl  si 


apples 

hay 

beef  cattle 

□ 

hogs 

corn 

□ 

peaches 

cotton 

□ 

peanuts 

dairy  products 

poultry 

- 

A 


rite  North  Carolina  products  listed  in  the  box  below, 
n  of  them  beside  its  name  in  the  box  to  make  a  key. 
rt: district  the  product  is  found  in.  Use  the  numbered 
erf  you  can  add  additional  products  to  your  district. 


small  grains 


sorghum 


soybeans 
sweet  potatoes 
tobacco 


oe.s,  tobacco,  various  vegetables,  white  potatoes 
solans,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  various  vegetables 
at  soybeans,  tobacco 
ear  tobacco 

:s,  »gs,  poultry,  small  grains,  tobacco,  various  vegetables 
aii  tobacco 
a  g  ins,  sorghum 
ccol 

-prai1',  sorghum 
»ba  d,  various  vegetables 
v;  ius  vegetables,  white  potatoes 
ve  tables 


Products  listed  in  green 
are  the  primary  cash  crops 
or  livestock  raised  in  that 
farming  district. 


various  vegetables 
white  potatoes 


Just  how  much  soil  do  we  have  to  use 
for  all  these  farm  products,  anyway? 

from  an  idea  originally  presented  at  an  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts  and  distributed  by  the 
Division  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Community  Development 

You  will  need  one  large,  unpeeled  apple  to  complete  this  activity  as  well  as  a 
knife  (and  supervision,  if  you  cannot  use  a  knife  by  yourself). 


To  begin,  look  at  your  apple.  This  apple  represents  the  whole 
Earth.  Think  about  where  on  this  Earth  we  can  grow  crops  and 
raise  livestock.  Can  we  raise  food  products  everywhere? 


No — three-fourths  of  the  Earth  is  water.  We  cannot  grow  many 
crops  in  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  or  lakes.  So,  cut  your  apple  into  four 
equal  parts.  Then  set  aside  three  of  the  parts.  These  three  fourths 
represent  the  water  on  the  Earth.  You  suddenly  have  only  one 
fourth  to  raise  farm  products  on. 


But  deserts  (made  of  either  sand  or  ice)  would  take  up  half  of  this 
piece.  Since  we  cannot  grow  many  crops  in  the  desert,  cut  your  piece 
in  half.  Set  one  of  these  halves  aside  with  the  other  three  fourths.  You 
now  have  only  one-eighth  of  the  Earth  to  raise  crops  and  livestock  on. 


Still,  we  cannot  use  even  all  of  this  eighth.  Because  the  Earth  has  so  many 
mountains,  some  land  is  just  too  rocky  to  be  used.  Cut  the  piece  of  apple 
you  have  left  into  four  pieces.  How  many  of  these  fourths  do  you  think  are 
too  rocky  for  crops  or  livestock?  One?  Two?  Would  you  believe  three  of 
these  fourths  cannot  be  used?  You  now  have  only  one— thirty-second  of 
the  Earth  that  can  be  used  to  raise  crops. 


But  we  still  are  not  finished,  because  not  all  of  this  dirt  will  support  crops  or 
pastures.  Trim  off  the  peel — this  is  the  topsoil  that  has  enough  nutrients,  that  is 
not  under  water,  that  is  not  in  a  desert,  that  is  not  too  rocky.  This  is  about  how 
much  soil  we  have  to  raise  the  food  products  to  feed  the  entire  Earth. 


Based  on  this  information,  just  how  valuable  do  you  think 
this  little  bit  of  topsoil  is? 


)ne  disappearing  landscape— 
ut  to  what  degree? 

se  parts  of  these  statistics  to  complete 
'.arts,  graphs,  or  tables  that  could  accompany 
e  sidebar,  “One  disappearing  landscape — 
imily  farmers  in  North  Carolina,”  on  pages 
!  and  29.  When  you  finish,  you  will  be  able 
see  the  disappearance  of  the  family  farmer. 


1910,  nonwhite:  65,656 

1910,  black:  64,456 

1910,  white:  188,069 

1910,  total:  253,725 

1960,  nonwhite:  42,613  (estimated) 
1960,  black:  41,023  (estimated) 

1960,  white:  147,898  (estimated) 

1960,  total:  190,511  (estimated) 

1920,  nonwhite:  76,290 

1920,  black:  74,849 

1920,  white:  193,473 

1920,  total:  269,763 

1970,  nonwhite:  13,973  (estimated) 
1970,  black:  13,111  (estimated) 

1970,  white:  105,413  (estimated) 

1970,  total:  119,386  (estimated) 

1930,  nonwhite:  76,873 

1930,  black:  74,636 

1930,  white:  202,835 

1930,  total:  279,708 

1980,  nonwhite:  5,352  (estimated) 
1980,  black:  4,413  (estimated) 

1980,  white:  67,443  (estimated) 

1980,  total:  72,792  (estimated) 

1940,  nonwhite:  60,268 

1940,  black:  57,428 

1940,  white:  218,008 

1940,  total:  278,276 

1990,  nonwhite:  2,498  (estimated) 
1990,  black:  1,866  (estimated) 

1990,  white:  49,356  (estimated) 

1990,  total:  51,854  (estimated) 

1950,  nonwhite:  72,552 

1950,  black:  69,029 

1950,  white:  215,956 

1950,  total:  288,508 

Definitions  (continued) 

are  more  precisely  Latinos — 
people  from  Mexico,  countries 
in  Central  or  South  America, 
or  other  places  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  ( like  Cuba  or 
Puerto  Rico)  whose  ancestors 
were  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 
Many  of  these  people  speak 
Spanish  as  their  native 
language. 

One  way  that  poorer 
European  men,  women,  and 
children  could  afford  to  cross 
the  ocean  to  the  New  World 
was  through  indentured 
servitude — to  sign 
indentures,  or  contracts, 
that  bound  their  labor 
( not  themselves)  to  an  owner 
who  agreed  to  pay  for  the 
voyage.  Once  in  America, 
indentured  servants  worked 
for  an  owner  until  they  had 
repaid  their  debts,  usually  a 
set  period  of  time  (commonly 
four  years)  or  until  a  specified 
job  or  project  was  finished. 

Labor-intensive  means  that 
much,  much  work  is  required 
to  finish  a  job. 

In  this  case,  a  market  is  a 
public  place  where  people 
take  items  such  as  harvested 
crops  and  gown  livestock  to 
be  sold. 

To  migrate  is  to  move. 

The  people  who  migate 
are  ofien  called  migants. 
Migant  workers  move  in 
order  to  find  work  and  make 
a  living.  Migant  agicul- 
tural  workers  generally  move 
as  farmland  becomes  ready 
for  planting  or  crops  become 
ready  for  harvesting. 

Planters  typically  owned 
large  numbers  of  slaves  or 
sizable  tracts  of  land  or  both. 
They  gew  cash  crops  that 
were  sold  at  markets  for  a 
profit — income  for  the  gower. 

In  this  sense,  producers 
are  large-scale  farmers 
who  generally  are  devoted 
to  producing  one  product. 

Profit  is  the  part  of  income 
that  remains  after  debts  have 
been  pa  id. 


of  the  farmland  in  the  state.  They  could 
not  do  much  with  it,  however — they  had 
lost  their  supply  of  laborers. 

Most  of  these  landowners  also  were 
so  deeply  in  debt  that  they  could  not  hire 
workers.  They  needed  workers  who  would 
not  have  to  be  paid  until  they  harvested  a 
crop — usually  one  of  the  two  labor-intensive 
cash  crops  that  still  promised  to  make  money: 
cotton  or  tobacco.  One  solution  the  landowners 
saw  was  to  divide  their  lands  into  smaller 
plots  and  turn  to  a  system  of  tenancy,  a 
tenant  system. 

The  tenant  system: 

Tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers 

Tenancy  had  always  been  present  in  North 
Carolina,  but  the  numbers  of  tenants  had 
been  relatively  small.  Two  forms  of  tenancy 
were  practiced  in  the  state:  tenant  farming 
and  sharecropping.  Neither  required  that 
anyone  pay  out  money  “up  front.” 

Tenant  farmers  were  essentially  land 
renters.  They  normally  paid  the  landowner 
only  rent  for  the  farmland  and  a  house. 
Tenant  farmers  arranged  their  own  finances. 
They  owned  the  crops  they  planted  and  made 
their  own  decisions  about  those  crops.  After 
harvesting  their  crop,  the  tenant  farmer  sold 
it  and  received  the  income  from  it.  From  that 
income,  the  tenant  farmer  paid  the  landowner 
the  amount  of  rent  he  owed. 


Sharecroppers 

Tenant  Farmers 

Landowners  generally 
furnish 

land 

house 

equipment  and fiiel 
tools 

draft  animals  and  feed 
set  plants  and  seeds 

land 

house 

equipment  and  fuel 

Tenants  generally 
furnish 

labor 

tools 

draft  animals  and feed 
set  plants  and  seeds 
labor 

Income 

credit  on  accounts 

cash  from  sale  of  harvest 

Definitions  of  tenants,  or  sharecroppers  and  tenant farmers, 
and  the  items  that  they  were  expected  to  supply  for  work 
were  not  set  by  law.  Neither  were  the  roles  nor  items  nor 
responsibilities  for  landowners,  or  landlords.  The  items 
that  each  had  to  furnish  commonly  differed from  county  to 
county,  sometimes  even  landowner  to  landowner.  No  one 
argued  about  the  division  of  land  and  labor.  But  most  of 
the  other  roles,  items,  and  responsibilities  were  negotiated 
between  individual  landlords  and  tenants.  Negotiations 
depended  partly  on  how  much  equipment  and  how  many 
tools  the  tenant  had  acquired  over  the  years,  whether  or  not 
he  had  his  own  draft  animals,  and  if  he  had  money  or  could 
get  loans  for  set  plants  or  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  supplies. 
At  least  to  get  started,  though,  the  two  individuals  usually 
started  out  with  these  generally  accepted  terms. 


As  early  as  the  1 700s  and  as  recently  as  the  1 940s  (above),  some 
farmers  have  hired  laborers  to  work  at  planting  and  harvest 
times.  Since  the  1 980s,  seasonal  workers  have  supplied  a  large 
part  of  the  farming  labor force.  A  number  of  these  workers  are 
women  ( next  page,  top,  left)  who  labor  to  supplement  their 
family  incomes.  Others  are  part-time  farmers  who  not  only 
“ hire  out”  their  labor  but  provide  their  own  equipment,  as 
well  (next  page,  top,  right).  Still  others  are  out-of-work 
craftsmen,  workers  with  other  part-time  jobs,  and  migants. 

Sharecroppers,  however,  seldom  owned 
anything.  Instead,  they  borrowed  practically 
everything — usually  for  a  fee  that  was  charged 
to  an  account  the  landowner  controlled.  The 
landowner  furnished  not  only  the  land  and  a 
house  but  also  supplies,  tools,  and  equipment. 
He  also  furnished  the  seeds  for  crops.  All  the 
sharecropper  contributed  was  his,  and  his 
family’s,  labor. 

Since  the  landowner  contributed  so  much, 
the  sharecropper,  or  “cropper,”  and  his  family 
usually  could  make  no  choices:  they  had  to 
plant  what,  where,  and  when  the  landowner 
said.  After  harvesting  the  crop,  the  landowner 
sold  the  harvest  and  applied  its  income  toward 
settling  the  sharecropper’s  account — his  rent 
and  other  charges.  If  any  income  was  left  over 
after  paying  these  debts,  the  cropper  would  also 
receive  a  credit,  which  was  usually  applied 
to  the  next  year’s  account. 

In  theory,  the  system  of  tenancy  was  to 
give  poor  whites  and  cashless  freedmen  an 
opportunity  to  farm  while  acquiring  tools 
and  saving  money  so  they  could  eventually 
buy  their  own  land.  But,  in  practice,  this 
rarely  happened. 

Over  the  years,  low  crop  yields  and 
unstable  crop  prices  forced  additional 
farmers  into  tenancy.  Few  tenant  farmers 
or  sharecroppers  were  ever  able  to  buy 
their  own  lands. 

Newer  labor  methods 

After  World  War  II  (1941-1945),  North 
Carolina  saw  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the  total 
number  of  farmers  in  the  state.  Some  of  this 
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Tractors  were  not 
common  equipment  in 
most  of  North  Carolina 
in  1 928.  But  when  this 
photo  (below)  was  taken 
early  that  year,  Beaufort 
County  reportedly  had 
about  sixty  of  these 
Farmall  tractors  in  use. 
Tractors  introduced  a 
whole  new  era  in 
farming — a  long 
way  from  homemade 
tools  and  equipment 
( center  of  page). 


Tractors  and  technology 
change  the  labor  force 

y  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War 
(1861-1865), 
farming  technology 
had  changed  little 
since  colonial  times. 

As  elsewhere  in  the 
South  and  throughout 
much  of  the  United 
States,  most  farmers 
still  worked  in  the 
fields  with  draff  animals  and  commonly 
used  homemade  tools  and  equipment. 

They  labored  from  sunup  to  sundown  to  tend 
their  crops  and  care  for  their  livestock.  They  planted 
and  harvested  by  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the 
calendars  printed  in  a  “farmer’s  almanac.”  Plows 
had  been  improved  somewhat  and  they  had 
become  more  accepted  by  farmers,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  technologies  remained  the  same. 

Small  changes 

As  Tar  Heel  farmers  slowly  recovered  from  the 
war,  however,  small  changes  began  to  take  place. 
First,  plows  were  attached  to  wheels — farmers  no 
longer  had  to  walk  behind  their  plows.  The  amount 
of  land  a  farmer  could  work  increased  noticeably. 
Soon,  harrows  and  cultivators  were  also  designed 
with  wheels.  Suddenly,  farmers  could  tend  more  land, 
and  they  could  do  it  in  less  time  and  with  less  labor. 

Though  not  very  common  in  North  Carolina, 
steam  engines  were  the  next  technology  to  increase 
the  amount  of  work  that  could  be  done.  They,  too, 
reduced  the  amount  of  time  needed  in  the  field  and 
decreased  the  number  of  workers  that  were  needed. 
Steam-powered  tractors,  which  are  often  called 
“threshers,”  were  too  large  and  cumbersome, 
however,  to  be  used  in  fields  of  southern  crops — 
cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco. 

BIC  changes 

Then,  in  the  mid-  and  late  1920s,  came  the  gasoline- 
powered  Farmall  row-crop  tractor.  For  the  first  time, 
a  power  source  besides  animals  was  looked  at 
seriously  by  southern  farmers.  Unlike  earlier 
tractors,  the  Farmall  was  small  enough  to  plow 
between  rows  of  southern  crops  and  maneuverable 
enough  to  turn  at  the  ends  of  rows.  In  addition,  it 
could  pull  virtually  any  kind  of  equipment  in  almost 


any  type  of  soil. 
Perhaps  most 
importantly,  it  was 
not  too  expensive 
for  the  average 
farmer  to  buy 
and  operate. 

Still,  tractors 
did  not  become 
common  throughout 
North  Carolina 
until  after  World 
War  II  (1941-1945). 


As  they  became 

bigger,  more  powerful,  and  more  specialized,  they 
became  even  more  common.  By  the  1960s,  as  the 
number  of  tractors  increased,  the  numbers  of  farm 
tenants  (sharecroppers  and  tenant  farmers)  and 
full-time  hired  farmworkers,  as  well  as  mules, 
decreased — dramatically  and  steadily. 


Other  mechanical  technologies 

As  farmers  became  used  to  changes  in  machine 
technology,  and  as  they  were  forced  into  making 
certain  changes  by  larger  producers  and  competing 
agribusinesses,  new  technologies  became  more 
common,  and  changes  and  new  ideas  became 
more  frequent. 

Tractors  and  other  farm  equipment  such  as  planters 
and  cultivators  and  harvesters  all  became  more  and 
more  specialized — one  for  tobacco  at  this  stage  of  its 
growth,  one  for  cotton  at  that  stage  of  growth,  one 
for  some  other  crop  at  some  other  time.  Dusters 
and  sprayers  were  invented  to  more  easily  battle  plant 
diseases  and  help  control  pests.  Airplanes  became  part 
of  farming,  too,  when  they  became  a  part  of  this  battle. 

What  have  these  mechanical  changes  done  to 
farming  in  North  Carolina?  What  have  they  done  to 
family  farming?  Think  of  bad  effects  as  well  as  good. 
Why  do  you  think  those  changes  have  happened? 

Do  you  think  any  trends  you  notice  will  continue 
in  the  future?  Why,  or  why  not?  Do  you  think 
tractors  and  other  pieces  of  mechanical  technology 
will  ever  totally  replace  human  labor  as  they  have 
animal  power? 


Definitions  (continued) 

Subsistence ,  or  self-sufficient, 
farmers  provided  for  the  basic 
needs  of  their  families  without 
much  help  from  others — they 
grew  their  own  food,  made 
their  own  clothes,  and  built 
their  own  homes. 

In  this  case,  a  tenant  is  a 
person  who  rents  or  leases 
land  or  a  house  from  another 
person.  The  system  of  tenancy, 
or  renting  farmland,  that 
developed  in  North  Carolina 
after  the  Civil  War  (1861— 
1865)  partially  solved  the 
problems  of  two  groups  of 
people.  One  goup  was 
farmers  who  had  no  land.  The 

J 

other  goup  was  landowners 
who  had  no  farm  laborers. 
Depending  on  their  situations 
and  the  deals  the  two  goups 
made,  some  farmers  became 
tenant  fanners,  others 
became  sharecroppers. 


“ Tractor from  Beaufort  County  in 
February  1928 ”  and  “ team  plowing” 
are  used  courtesy  of  the  University 
Archives  at  D.  H.  Hill  Library , 
North  Carolina  State  University. 
‘Women  setting  tobacco  plants  ”  is 
from  the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History.  All  other 
artwork  is  from  collections  at  the 
Museum  of  History. 
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Definitions  (continued) 

In  this  case ,  unstable  means 
that  prices  were  unreliable, 
that  they  could  be  affected  or 
changed  at  any  moment  by 
a  number  of possible  factors. 

Urban  areas  are  city  areas. 
Rural  areas  are  places  in 
the  country,  away  from 
metropolitan  areas. 

Yeoman  farmers  were  family 
farmers  who  usually  owned 
their  own  land  and  tried  to 


decrease  was  because  many  returning 
soldiers  decided  to  move  to  urban  areas  in 
search  of  better  conditions  and  higher  salaries. 

But  much  of  the  decrease  was  because 
small  farmers  and  farm  laborers  lost  work 
as  the  use  of  farm  machinery  increased. 
Machinery  required  fewer  workers  while 
enabling  the  remaining  farmers  to 
cultivate  larger  amounts  of  land. 

By  the  1980s,  workers  on  most  farms 
had  been  largely  replaced  by  even  newer 
machines  and  by  chemical  technologies.  Still, 
short-term  laborers  were  sometimes  needed, 


be  self-sufficient.  They 
generally  had  no  plans  of 
farming  to  make  a  profit 
they  could  live  on. 

The  quantity  of  a  harvest 
is  often  called  the  yield  of  a 
crop.  Most  crop  yields  are 
stated  in  bushels. 


most  often  at  planting  and  harvest  times. 

Farmers  hired  additional  men  and  women 
to  help  with  those  “seasonal”  demands.  Many 
of  these  hired  laborers  were  poor  people  who 
moved  from  job  to  job,  craftsmen  or  workers 


While  many  present-day  migrant  workers  labor  in  fields  of 
North  Carolina  crops  like  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  tomatoes,  many 
others  work  at  different  jobs  in  places  such  as  nurseries  (right) 
and  orchards  (left)  during  peak  times -of  the  year.  And,  though 
most  migrant  workers  come  to  North  Carolina  alone  or  with 
only  a  few  friends,  some  come  to  live  and  work 
as  a  family  (left).  Today,  many  counties 
in  the  state  have  migrant  populations. 


Present-day  migrant 
farmworkers  change  the 
Tar  Heel  labor  force 

by  Jaime  Perez 


with  other  part-time  jobs,  or  people 
who  owned  too  little  land  to  make  money. 
Eventually,  farmers  could  not  find  enough 
of  these  laborers  locally.  They  began  hiring 
seasonal  workers,  many  of  them  migrants 
from  Mexico  and  Central  American  countries. 

Today,  less  than  3  percent  of  the  state’s 
population  actually  makes  a  living  on  a  farm. 
But  the  laborers  who  work  in  jobs  related  to 
agriculture  continue  to  play  a  crucial  role  in 
the  state’s  economy. 


Charles  LeCount  is  curator  of 
agriculture  and  industry  as  well  as 
chief  curator  at  the  Museum  of  History. 

“ The  com-shuckers"  is  part  of  the 
Howard  IV.  Odum  Photo  Survey 
and  is  used  courtesy  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Collection  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
The  photo  of  farmer  and  slave 
reenacting  work  with  tobacco  is  used 
courtesy  of  the  Colonial  Williamsburg 
Foundation.  The  slave  reenacting 
work  in  a  wheat  field  and  uThree 
women  with  a  loom"  are  provided  by 
Charles  LeCount.  “ The  homestead" 
is  from  collections  at  the  Museum 
of  History.  All  other  artwork  is 
from  the  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History. 


Jaime  Perez  is  a  landscaper  in  the 
Triangle.  He  also  volunteers  at  the 
Museum  of  History. 

The  two  photographs  of 
migrant  workers  were  taken  by 
Roger  Manley  for  Hada  la  Luz/Into 
the  Light  Images  of  Hispanic  Migrant 
Farmworkers  in  North  Carolina, 
published  in  1990  by  Telamon 
Corporation  in  Raleigh.  They  are 
used  with  the  permission  of  Telamon. 


According  to  the  1990  United  States 

population  census,  North  Carolina  has 
eighteen  counties  where  Hispanic  people 
make  up  more  than  1  percent  of  the  total  population. 
In  many  of  these  counties,  a  large  part  of  those 
people  work  as  migrant  agricultural  laborers. 

One  of  these  migrant  laborers  is  interviewed 
below.  After  reading  through  the  Spanish  version 
of  this  interview,  use  the  partial  translation  that 
follows  along  with  the  vocabulary  on  pages  A  and  B 
(in  the  center  spread)  of  this  issue  to  read  the  story 
of  this  migrant  worker  in  English. 


“Mi  nombre  es  Raul,  soy  de  Durango.  En  Mexico 
mi  trabajo  es  de  agricultor — de  maiz  y  frijol.  Vengo 
al  Norte  de  Carolina  cada  ano  a  trabajar  en  el  tabaco, 
con  varios  de  mis  amigos.  Venemos  usualmente  de 
Junio  a  Octubre  de  cada  ano,  cuando  llegamos  en 
Junio  la  primer  cosa  que  hacemos  es  cortar  la  flor 
de  la  planta  del  tabaco,  despues  cuando  empieza  el 
retono,  vamos  quitando  el  retono  a  cada  una  de  las 
plantas,  y  por  ultimo  cuando  la  planta  esta  lista 
empezamos  cortando  las  hojas,  y  cortamos  de  tres 
a  cuatro  hojas,  empezando  de  abajo  de  la  planta  y  las 
vamos  poniendo  en  una  traila,  entonces  la  traila  lleva 
las  hojas  a  la  bodega.  Cuando  el  trabajo  se  acabe  en 
Octubre,  me  regresare  a  Mexico  con  mi  familia  y 
seguire  trabajando  en  mi  rancho.” 


“My _ is  Raul. _ from  Durango.  In  Mexico 

my  work  is  in  farming — _ and _ .  I  come  to 

_ each  year  to  work  in _ with  several 

of  my _ .  We  come  usually  from  _____  to _ 


of  each  year.  When  we  arrived  in _ ,  the  first 

_ that  we  did  was  to  cut  the  flower  of  the _ 

plant.  Afterward,  when  the  sprouts  had  begun,  we 

took  the  sprouts  off  each  of  the _ .  When  the 

_ were  ready,  we  began  cutting  the  leaves — we 

cut _ to _ leaves  from  the  bottom  of  the 

_ ,  and  we  put  them  in  a  trailer.  The  trailer 

then  took  the  leaves  to  the  barn.  When  the  work 

is  finished  in _ ,  I  will  return  to  Mexico  with 

my _ and  continue  working  on  my  •* 

0U 


Muutj  Xui  uo  Suojjom  anuijuoa  put  Apuny  Xui  qiiA\ 
copra oj  uinjaj  piA\  j  ‘jaqojaQ  ui  poqsyup  si  qaoA\  aqj  uaq^\  ureq  aqj 
oj  $3At3(  aqj  qooj  udijj  J3|irjj  oqj^  jojirua  t  ui  uraqj  jnd  3av  put  ‘sjutjd  aqi 
jo  stuojjoq  aqi  uiojj  s3abo|  jnoj  oj  aaiqj  jna  xw — soacoj  aqj  Suujna  utSaq  oa\ 
Apraj  ai3A\  sjutjd  aqj  uaqy^\  sjutjd  aqj  jo  qata yjo  sjtuuds  aqj  qooj  3A\  ‘urvJfoq 
ptq  sjnojds  oqj  uaqM  ‘pjtAvjajjy  jut|d  oaatqoj  aqj  jo  J3A\op  aqj  jna  oj  stA\ 
ptp  3m  jtqj  Uiuiqj  jsjij  aqj  ‘aurtf  ui  paAUJt  sa\  uaq^\  *J»a£  qata  jo  jaqajDQ 
oj  aunj‘  uiojj  Apunsn  auioa  Oj\\  'spuauj  Am  jo  jtujaos  qju\  oaatqoj  ui  ^joa\  oj 
JtraA  qato  tuqojt^  qwofyj  oj  ouioa  \  sutaq  put  moa — Suiuutj  ui  si  qjoM  Xui 
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Through  t 
Great  De 
and  New 
Effects  of  , 

Tar  Heel  agrictn 


In  general,  across  North 
Carolina  in  the  1 920s, 
farmers  labored  much  as 
they  had  since  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  in  1865. 
They  still  raised  com,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  peanuts — 
the  state's  major  food 
crops — and  produced 
tobacco  and  cotton — its 
major  cash  crops.  Many 
still  did  not  own  the  land 
they  farmed — one-third 
of  the  white  farmers  and 
two-thirds  of  the  black 
farmers  were  tenant 
farmers  or  sharecroppers. 


Technology  was  beginning  to  invade  some  parts  of  the  state 
during  the  1 920s — row-crop  tractors  (below,  on  top),  grain 
drills  (second  down)  for  seeding  grain  crops,  reapers  (third 
down)  and  threshers  fourth  down)  for  harvesting  grain  crops, 
even  aerial  crop  dusters  (bottom).  Jane  S.  McKimmon  and  her 
corps  of  home  demonstration  agents,  along  with  cooperative 
extension  agents  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and 
individuals  like  Clarence  Poe  (see  the  sidebar  on  page  22), 
all  helped  explain  and  promote  these  new  technologies.  But 
the  farmers  of North  Carolina  and  much  of  the  rural  South 
were  struggling  through  an  agricultural  depression.  And  most 
simply  had  no  money  to  spend  on  buying  improved  machinery 
or  resources  to  waste  on  trying  up-to-date  practices. 


In  the  1920s,  farming  was  still  the 

backbone  of  North  Carolina’s  economy. 
Members  of  families  still  worked  the  land 
together,  tilling  soil,  sowing  seeds,  tending 
plants,  and  harvesting  crops.  A  mule  and  a 
simple  plow  assisted  with  much  ol  the  work. 
Familiar  crops  included  tobacco,  corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  wheat. 

But  many  of  the  state’s  white  farmers 
and  most  of  its  black  farmers  did  not  own  the 
land  they  worked  or  the  equipment  they  used. 
Following  practices  that  had  started  after  the 
Civil  War  (1861-1865),  most  of  them  were 
tenant  farmers  or  sharecroppers  who 
concentrated  all  their  energies  on 
growing  only  one  or  two  cash  crops. 

While  tenant  farmers  had  some  freedom 
(as  long  as  their  rents  got  paid),  many 
“croppers”  could  direct  their  efforts  toward 
other  activities  only  if  the  landowner  allowed. 
They  could  not,  for  example,  have  a  garden 
for  vegetables,  a  cow  for  milk,  some  chickens 
for  eggs,  or  even  a  few  pigs  for  meat. 

“We  have  never  owned  a  horse  or  a  mule 
or  a  cow  or  any  tools  or  anything  to  ride  in. 
Of  course,  we  ain’t  never  owned  a  house,  and 
we  never  will,”  remembered  Mrs.  Jim  Jeffcoat, 
who  was  the  wife  of  a  sharecropper. 

Though  much  of  the  nation  was 
celebrating  prosperity  after  World  War  I 
(1914-1918),  North  Carolina  and  much  of 
the  rural  South  were  struggling  through  an 
agricultural  depression  in  the  1920s.  Most 
tenants  and  croppers,  as  well  as  farmers  in 
general,  were  living  in  unpainted  frame 
houses.  Very  few  had  a  sanitary  privy,  and 
even  fewer  had  running  water,  a  telephone, 
or  a  car.  Almost  none  had  electricity. 

Still,  as  hard  as  this  life  was  for  them, 
it  was  going  to  get  harder  by  the  1930s. 


Definitions,  pages  21-2  7 

In  this  case,  a  boll  is  the 
pod  of  a  cotton  plant,  the  part 
that  opens  to  reveal  the  cotton. 

A  campaign  is  a  thought- 
out,  planned  effort  designed 
to  achieve  a  certain  goal. 

Canning  is  a  way  of  storing 
certain  types  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  later  use.  These 
“canned” goods  are  usually 
sealed  in  airtight  glass  jars  and 
stored  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

Cash  crops  are  crops  that 
are  grown  to  sell  at  a  market 
and  provide  an  income,  or 
a  profit,  for  the  grower. 

In  this  case,  chopped  is  a 
slang  term  for  hoeing. 

Commodities  are  products  or 
services  that  can  be  bought, 
sold,  or  traded. 

In  this  case,  a  depression  is  a 
reduction  in  business  activity. 
The  signals  of  a  depression 
are  unusually  low  production, 
widespread  unemployment, 
and  a  slowdown  in  buying 
and  spending.  The  United 
States  has  had  many 
depressions  over  the  years, 
but  the  Great  Depression,  or 
“the  Depression,  ”  of 1929  to 
1 942  was  particularly  severe 
and  affected  the  whole  world. 

In  this  case,  displaced  people 
are  forced  out  or  driven  away 
from  their  homes  and 
property. 
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Definitions  (continued) 

To  diversify  is  to  move 
toward  variety — to  raise 
many  different  crops ,  for 
example,  instead  of 
concentrating  on  one  or  two. 

An  economy  is  a  system 
of  producing  goods  and 
employing  people. 

In  this  case,  excesses 
are  oversupplies  or 
overabundances  of  products — 
more  than  are  needed,  even 
more  than  could  possibly  be 
used.  These  excesses  resulted 
because  farmers  kept  growing 
crops,  but  people  were  using 
and  buying  less  and  less. 

A  federal  government  is 
a  central  government  that 
controls  and  coordinates  the 
actions  of  several  smaller  but 
independent  governments.  In 
the  present-day  United  States, 
for  example,  the federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  D.C., 
works  with  the  governments 
of  the  fifty  states. 


Mr.  Clarence  Poe 

by  Sarah  Dixon 

Henry  Belk,  an  editor  in  Goldsboro, 

once  said,  “If  one  were  asked  to  name 
the  North  Carolinian  who  has  made  the 
greatest  contribution  to  progress  and  .  .  .  education 
and  health  and  improved  living,  most  would  name 
[Clarence]  Poe.” 

Clarence  Hamilton  Poe  was  born  in  Chatham 
County  in  1881.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  moved 
to  Raleigh  and  began  work  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Progressive  Farmer,  a  weekly  newspaper  for  farmers. 
He  became  its  editor  in  1899  and  for  the  next  sixty- 
five  years,  until  his  death  in  1964,  influenced 
millions  of  farmers  throughout  the  South. 

When  Poe  began  his  work  at  the  turn  of  the 
1900s,  many  farmers  were  still  using  mules  for 
power.  They  were  still  devoting  themselves  and 
their  family  members  to  growing  single  crops,  usually 
cotton  or  tobacco,  that  they  could  harvest  and  sell  for 
a  profit.  Few  were  raising  any  livestock  and  many 
did  not  grow  their  own  food.  Instead,  they  bought 
everything  they  needed  on  credit,  which  they  hoped 
to  repay  when  their  crops  were  harvested  and  sold. 
Many  farmers,  though,  particularly  tenant  iarmers 
and  sharecroppers,  were  falling  into  debt  and  stating 
in  debt  by  following  these  all-too-common  practices. 


At  the  age  of  twenty-one, 

Clarence  Poe  had  already 
been  editor  of  Progressive 
Farmer  for  three  years. 

During  the  Great  Depression, 
he  served  on  several  national 
committees,  including  some 
for  government  programs 
that  led  to  production 
controls  and  price  supports. 

Poe  was  an  agricultural  reformer.  He  encouraged 
farmers  to  plant  crops  other  than  cotton  and  tobacco. 
He  advised  them  to  raise  food  crops  and  livestock  so 
they  could  feed  themselves  and  reduce  their  debts. 
Poe  tried  to  get  them  to  learn  new  agricultural 
methods  and  to  use  modern  equipment.  He  also 
encouraged  farmers  to  work  together  to  improve 
their  situations  and  helped  establish  cooperatives 
and  organizations  for  farmers. 

When  Poe  died  at  age  eighty-three,  he  was 
writing  his  eighth  book,  as  well  as  his  weekly  column 
for  the  Prog-essive  Farmer.  His  influence  had  helped 
change  agriculture  in  North  Carolina  and  made 
living  and  working  conditions  better  for  the 
state’s  farmers,  farm  families,  and  farmworkers. 
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In  this  case,  feed  is  food  for 
domesticated  livestock. 

Frame  houses  are  houses  that 
are  finished  with  wooden 
boards  on  the  outside. 

Glut  is  another  word  for  an 
excess  or  an  oversupply. 

Lye  is  a  dangerous  liquid 
or  solid  that  was  once  used  to 
clean  everythingfrom  walls 
to  clothes  to  dirty  ears. 

The  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  rule  free-market 
economies  like  the  one  in  the 
United  States.  These  “laws" 
primarily  work  to  balance 
the  quantity  of  goods  that 
can  be  sold  at  various  prices 
with  the  quantity  of  goods 
that  users  wish  to  (or  can) 
buy  at  different  prices. 


Sarah  Dixon  is  a  program  assistant, 
volunteer,  and  former  assistant  to  the 
volunteer  coordinator  at  the  Museum 
of  History. 

The  portrait  of  Poe  is  from  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and 
History. 


The  Great  Depression  hits 

History  books  suggest  many  possible  causes 
for  the  stock  market  crash  of  late  October 
1929  as  well  as  the  costly,  lingering  results 
of  the  Great  Depression  (1929-1942)  that 
followed.  They  tell  stories  about  how  the 
workers  of  the  nation  lost  their  jobs  and 
their  savings  and  how  the  richest  families 
suddenly  lost  “everything.” 

In  North  Carolina,  when  the  Great 
Depression  caused  banks  to  be  closed  and 
led  many  of  the  state’s  businesses  to  fail,  it 
hit  hard  the  people  who  were  already 
struggling  and  had  practically  nothing 
in  the  first  place:  farmers. 

As  cash  became  more  and  more  scarce, 
farm  prices  fell  and  farmers  earned  less  and 
less  from  the  sale  of  their  harvested  crops.  As 
landowning  farmers  earned  less,  tenant  farmers 
and  sharecroppers  received  less  for  their  work, 
as  well.  Without  money,  food  supplies  dwindled, 
and  worn,  patched  clothes  deteriorated  into 
rags.  Everyday  needs  were  ignored  and 
occasional  wants  had  to  be  forgotten. 

What  truly  affected  the  state’s  farmers 
was  the  national  economy,  or  rather,  the 
lack  of  a  national  economy.  In  particular, 
what  hurt  them  was  the  fact  that  they  could 


hardly  exist  on  their  income — the  cash 
they  received  for  selling  the  agricultural 
commodities  they  worked  so  hard  to  provide. 

Supply  and  demand 

At  this  time,  prices  for  commodities  were 
based  solely  on  the  economic  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  Supply,  in  this  case,  is  basically 
the  amount  of  a  commodity  that  a  farmer  can 
grow  to  sell.  Demand,  in  this  case,  is  basically 
the  amount  of  a  commodity  that  people  want 
to  buy — and  the  amount  they  can  afford  to  buy. 

Say,  for  example,  a  farmer  had  raised  a 
crop  of  peanuts  to  sell.  After  harvesting  his 
crop,  he  would  take  his  supply  of  peanuts  to  a 
market  to  sell  it.  The  farmer  would  naturally 
want  to  sell  his  peanuts  for  a  price  that  would 
recover  his  planting  costs,  his  equipment 
costs,  and  his  labor  costs.  He  would  also 
want  to  add  in  an  amount  for  a  profit. 

At  the  market,  a  buyer  would  make  an 
offer  to  buy  the  farmer’s  supply  of  peanuts. 
His  offer  would  be  based  on  the  demand  for 
peanuts — the  number  of  peanuts  he  could  use 
or  the  amount  he  thought  he  could  resell. 

During  the  Great  Depression,  though, 
demands  for  commodities  sometimes  did 
not  exist  because  most  people  did  not  have 
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Cotton  Production  and  Supply.  1920-1940:  United  States  and  World 


Season 


Estimated  United  States  figures 


Estimated  world  figures 


Oversupply 


Oversupply 


( ending  July  31 ) 

Average  'price 
( cents) 

Total  produced 
(million  bales) 

Total  consumed 
(million  bales) 

carried  over 
(million  bales) 

Total  produced 
(million  bales) 

Total  consumed 
(million  bales) 

carried  over 
(million  bales) 

1920-1921 

15.8 

13.271 

4.893 

6.534 

19.665 

17.151 

11.752 

1921-1922 

16.9 

7.978 

5.910 

2.832 

15.334 

19.778 

15.169 

1922-1923 

22.9 

9.729 

6.666 

2.088 

17.926 

21.337 

10.494 

1923-1924 

28.7 

10.171 

5.681 

1.555 

19.036 

19.982 

7.571 

1924-1925 

22.9 

13.639 

6.193 

1.610 

23.836 

22.642 

6.614 

1925-1926 

19.6 

16.123 

6.456 

3.543 

26.678 

23.930 

7.948 

1926-1927 

12.5 

17.755 

7.190 

3.762 

27.819 

25.869 

10.473 

1927-1928 

20.2 

12. 783 

6.834 

2.536 

23.426 

25.285 

12.654 

1928-1929 

18.0 

14.297 

7.091 

2.312 

25.628 

25.782 

10.535 

1929-1930 

16.8 

14.548 

6.106 

4.530 

26.653 

24.878 

10.541 

1930-1931 

9.5 

13.756 

5.263 

6.370 

25.304 

22.402 

11.892 

1931-1932 

5.7 

16.629 

4.866 

9.678 

26.329 

22.896 

14.808 

1932-1933 

6.5 

12.710 

6.137 

8.165 

23.634 

24.986 

18.336 

1933-1934 

10.3 

12.664 

5.700 

7.744 

26.124 

25.324 

17.116 

1934-1935 

12.4 

9.472 

5.361 

7.208 

22.909 

25.198 

17.540 

1935-1936 

11.1 

10.420 

6.351 

5.409 

26. 790 

27.627 

15.072 

1936-1937 

12.3 

12.141 

7.950 

4.499 

30.119 

30.820 

13.649 

1937-1938 

8.4 

18.252 

5.748 

11.533 

35.370 

27.050 

13.695 

1938-1939 

8.6 

11.623 

6.858 

13.033 

28.221 

27.748 

22.702 

1939-1940 

9.1 

11.376 

7.746 

10.596 

27.875 

28.986 

21.638 

This  chart  helps  to  show  what  happened  to  cotton  prices 
in  the  1930s  and  1940s.  Study  the  amounts  produced 
(the  supply)  and  the  amounts  consumed  (the  demand)  in 
the  United  States.  Do  you  see  how  those  figures  led  to  the 
amount  of  over  supply?  Consumers  were  not  buying  as  much 
cotton  as  farmers  were  producing.  Study  the  effects  of  that 
over  supply  on  prices  for  cotton.  Notice  that,  in  general,  as 
the  oversupply  grows,  prices  drop,  and  as  the  oversupply 
drops,  prices  rise.  That  is  one  way  that  supply  and  demand 


affect  prices.  Now,  look  at  the  world figures — do  you  see  how 
those  amounts  only  made  the  problems  larger  ?  In  the  1920s, 
North  Carolina  farmers  needed  a  crop  that  guaranteed  them 
a  profit.  Can  you  see  why  cotton  was  one  of  the  crops  they 
turned  to?  Prices  were  very  high  year  after  year.  But, 
because  so  many  farmers  were  raising  so  much,  prices  fell, 
and  farmers  lost  money  on  cotton,  too.  What  happened  after 
farmers  were  paid  to  destroy  their  cotton  crops  in  1933? 


enough  money  to  buy  things.  Even  when 
money  was  available  and  a  small  demand 
did  exist,  excesses,  or  oversupplies,  often 
forced  farmers  to  sell  their  crops  for  less 
money  than  they  had  spent  to  raise  them. 

Farmers  had  no  real  choices  if  they 
could  not  sell  their  products — they  needed 
the  money!  They  could  take  their  supply  back 
home  and  return  to  try  again  another  day.  Or 
they  could  accept  the  best  price  that  a  buyer 
offered — even  if  that  price  was  lower  than  the 
expenses  the  farmer  had  already  paid  out. 

The  Depression  fingers 
When  prices  plunged  during  the  Great 
Depression,  farmers  received  very  little  money 
for  most  crops  they  sold.  They  needed  a  crop 
to  raise  and  harvest  that  would  promise  them 
a  profit.  One  crop  they  turned  to  was  cotton, 
which  had  made  money  during  and  after 
World  War  I  and  throughout  most  of  the 
1920s.  Farmers  who  had  never  planted  cotton 
joined  those  who  had  been  planting  it  for 
years.  They  desperately  hoped  to  cash  in 
on  the  previous  success  of  the  crop. 

Unfortunately,  large  and  successful  harvests 
in  the  1920s  had  gradually  created  a  glut,  or 
an  oversupply — too  much  cotton.  In  1930, 


that  excess  supply  combined  with  the 
worsening  condition  of  the  national 
economy  to  lower  demand  for  the  new 
harvests  of  cotton.  Because  demand  was 
lower,  prices  fell. 

From  an  average  price  as  high  as  about 
304  per  pound  in  most  southern  markets  in 
1923,  the  price  of  cotton  had  fallen  to  64  in 
1932.  By  this  time,  the  nation  was  in  the  depths 
of  the  Depression,  and  other  North  Carolina 
crops  were  suffering  in  the  same  way. 

From  1929  to  1932,  tobacco  prices  had 
fallen  from  18. 5$  to  124  a  pound;  corn,  from 
$1.00  to  454  per  bushel;  wheat,  from  $1.41  to 
654  per  bushel;  sweet  potatoes,  from  904  to 
604  a  bushel;  and  peanuts,  from  44  to  1.34 
per  pound. 

The  first  battles 

As  farmers  grew  more  and  more  desperate, 
they  feared  they  had  nowhere  to  turn  for  help 
or  hope.  Actually,  though,  federal,  state,  and 
local  government  agencies,  community 
organizations,  and  hardworking  individuals 
were  trying  to  help  out.  Many  of  those  efforts 
tried  to  get  people  to  help  themselves. 

One  such  effort  was  a  state  campaign. 

Late  in  1929,  O.  Max  Gardner,  the  state’s 


Definitions  (continued) 

Soil  management  is  to 
research,  teach,  and  use 
practices  for  conserving  soil. 

In  this  case,  a  market  is  a 
public  place  where  people 
take  items  such  as  harvested 
crops  and  grown  livestock  to 
be  sold. 

Meal  is  the  ground  seeds  of 
cereal  grains  (except  wheat, 
which  is  called  flour). 

Most  of  the  legislation  for 
the  New  Deal  was  passed 
during  Franklin  Roosevelt’s 
first  three  months  as 
president  in  1 933.  By  the 
end  of 1939,  many  of  these 
laws  were  allowing  the 
government  to  influence 
parts  of  the  economy  it 
had  never  before  been  able 
to  influence.  But  this 
involvement  did  help  get  ■ 
people  back  to  work,  money 
back  in  pockets,  and  food 
back  on  tables. 

In  this  case,  price  support 
programs  are  government 
programs  that  maintain, 
or  support,  certain  prices 
for  certain  crop  harvests. 

In  other  words,  if  the  market 
price  for  a  crop  falls  below  a 
certain  price,  the  government 
will  buy  it  at  that  price.  By 
storing  the  harvest  and 
regulating  the  timing 
and  quantities  of  sales,  the 
government  will  resell  the 
harvest  when  prices  are 
higher.  These  complex 
progains  guarantee  farmers 
that  they  will  receive  a 
certain  minimum  price  for 
the  crops  they  plant. 

During  the  Depression, 
few  people  could  afford  to 
buy  anything,  even  food. 

For  example,  few  people 
could  afford  to  pay  the  prices 
farmers  were  asking  for  their 
corn.  Even  if  no  one  could 
afford  to  pay  the  full  price 
of  the  corn,  it  still  had  to  be 
sold — the  farmers  needed 
money  themselves,  and 
even  a  little  was  better 
than  nothing.  Sometimes 
the  farmer  could  sell  it  for 
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Definitions  (continued) 

the  same  amount  of  money 
it  had  cost  him  to  grow  it, 
sometimes  he  had  to  sell  it 
for  a  price  that  was  lower 
than  the  cost  to  grow  it. 

With  less  production,  fewer 
goods  would  be  available, 
and  prices  would  have  to 
go  up — that  was  what  the 
government  told farmers, 
anyway — plant,  or  produce, 
less,  and  you  will  get  more 
money  for  what  you  do  plant. 

Profit  is  the  part  of  income 
that  remains  after  debts  have 
been  paid. 

This  time  of  prosperity  was  a 
time  of  fin-tune  and  oppcrrtunity 
fir  many — fill/  employment, 
high  production,  and  money 
for  spending  and  investment. 

Public  health  is  the 
organized  effort  of  keeping 
a  community  healthy  by 
preventing  diseases  and 
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Farmers  thought  that  the 
more  cotton  they  planted, 
the  more  money  they 
would  make.  As  prices 
continued  to  fall  in  the 
early  1930s,  they  planted 
more  and  more  to  make  up 
fir  lost  money.  Many 
farmers  did  not 
understand  that  this 
practice  was  the  opposite 
of  what  was  needed.  The 
government  understood, 
but  its  words  made  no 
sense  to  farmers.  Governor 
0.  Max  Gardner  had  tried  a  “Live  at  Home”  campaign  in 
late  1929.  He  wanted  to  encourage  North  Carolina’s 
farmers  to  grow  their  own  food  and feed,  but  he  also  hoped 
this  plan  would  redirect  their  attentions  from  growing  so 
much  cotton  and  other  cash  crops.  This  campaign  failed.  In 
the  elections  of 1 932,  voters  elected  a  new  governor  and  a 
new  president — Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Roosevelt’s 
New  Deal  had  a  program  for farmers  called  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  Act.  This  act  provided  money  to 
farmers  who  did  not  grow  certain  crops,  including  cotton. 
Again,  many  farmers  did  not  understand  the  ideas  behind 
this  practice.  Indeed,  the  ideas  did  not  make  sense  to  many 
people,  and  many  cartoons  were  created  at  the  time.  Still, 
since  they  could  get  paid,  cotton  farmers  were  persuaded 
to  cooperate.  Unfortunately,  by  the  time  the  act  took  effect 
and  the  farmers  agreed,  the  1 933  crop  was  already  in  the 
ground.  In  order  to  get  their  money,  thousands  of  farmers 
destroyed  their  crops. 

governor  from  1929  to  1933,  had  launched 
his  “Live  at  Home”  campaign  to  encourage 
North  Carolina  farmers  to  diversify  their  crops. 
He  publicly  had  encouraged  farmers  to  become 
more  self-sufficient  by  growing  their  own 
food  and  feed.  That  way,  they  could  support 
themselves  without  spending  what  little  money 
they  had  or  could  earn.  He  also  asked  land¬ 
owning  farmers  to  allow  their  sharecroppers 
and  tenant  farmers  to  do  the  same. 

But  Gardner  also  had  a  behind-the-scenes 
hope:  to  distract  farmers  from  their  devotion 


to  raising  cash  crops,  particularly  cotton  and 
tobacco.  As  farmers  concentrated  their  efforts 
on  diversifying  and  growing  food  crops  they 
could  use,  he  hoped  they  would  reduce  their 
production  of  cash  crops.  This  reduction 
would  then  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the 
oversupply  of  cotton  and  tobacco  and 
thus  to  an  increase  in  their  market  prices. 

This  plan,  however,  failed,  primarily 
because  the  state’s  farmers  refused  to  change 
their  practices.  These  farmers  thought  they 
could  not  afford  to  change — after  all,  to  raise 
only  food  crops  or  to  not  plant  crops  at  all 
would  have  meant  a  certain  loss  of  all  their 
income.  Besides,  without  a  national  effort  to 
reduce  national  production,  any  sacrifices  by 
North  Carolina’s  farmers  really  would  have 
had  little  impact. 

The  governments  step  in 

In  1932,  North  Carolina  elected  a  new 
governor,  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  and  the 
United  States  elected  a  new  president, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Both  began 
immediately  with  a  different  plan  of  attack. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  Roosevelt  worked 
with  Congress  to  create  a  series  of  new  laws 
that  would  help  revive  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  economies,  relieve  the  unemployed, 
and  improve  society  in  general.  These  laws 
came  to  be  called  the  New  Deal. 

The  principal  New  Deal  program  to  help 
farmers  was  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  (AAA)  Act  of  1933.  The 
AAA  encouraged  farmers  to  reduce  the 
amounts  of  certain  crops  that  they  planted 
by  offering  them  payments,  or  subsidies, 
that  would  be  paid  by  the  government. 

North  Carolina’s  cotton  farmers  quickly 
agreed  to  work  with  this  program. 

Unfortunately,  by  the  time  the  AAA  act 
took  effect,  the  state’s  cotton  farmers  had 
already  planted  for  the  1933  season.  The 
Cotton  Section  of  the  AAA  decided  to  try 
to  persuade  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  to 
go  against  their  nature:  to  plow  under,  or 
destroy,  parts  of  their  growing  crops.  In 
North  Carolina,  the  Cotton  Section  worked 
through  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
(AES)  agents  in  the  state  to  reach 
150,000  farmers. 

AES  agents,  together  with  community 
leaders,  farm  organization  leaders,  the  press, 
bankers,  and  politicians,  urged  farmers  to 
accept  the  government  payments  in  exchange 


“I  ran  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  an’  what  I  saw  stopped  me  in  my  tracks. 
Daddy  had  stopped  whippin’  the  mule,  an’  was  sittin’  next  to  it— 
oyin’!  I  ran  to  him  an’  asked  what  was  wrong.  He  said  he 

couldn’t  get  that  mule  to  walk  on  the 

Pa  ,  A  jm*  plants 

|L  so  the  plow  could  turn  ’em 


“An’  he  didn’t  want  to  make 
that  mule  do  it,  either  .  .  . 


“Daddy  was  worried  about  how  we 
would  get  our  money  if  we  grew  less 
cotton.  But  word  was  the  government 
was  going  to  pay  farmers  not  to  grow 
it!  That  was  hard  to  believe,  but 
’turned  out  to  be  true. 


And  such  was  the  beginning 
of  a  system  of  crop  subsidies 
and  price  supports  that  are 
still  in  effect  to  this  day. 

I’m  Colonel  Fred  Olds, 
and  this  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  history. 


“One  day,  I  was  taking  water  out  to  my  daddy 
in  the  field,  an’  I  heard  him  whipping  his  mule. 
I'd  never  known  him  to  whip  that  mule 
before.  He  was  so  proud  of  that  mule.  It  had 
taken  him  a  lot  of  seasons  to  teach  it  not  to 

\»i-a  I L-  rwi  tlno  n  ovifc 


“You  see,  word  had  come  from 
the  government  that  there  was 
too  much  cotton.  They  said  that’s 
why  the  price  was  so  low. 


’Problem  was,  we  had 
already  planted  that 
[year’s  crop. 


One  of  the  hardest  days  of  my  life  was  when 
I  was  a  little  girl  on  the  farm.  Daddy  was  a 
cotton  farmer,  or  rather  a  sharecropper. 

We  couldn’t  afford  to  own  any  land— just 
rented  it.  In  fact,  we  borrowed  near’ 
everything  from  the  landowner.  He 
gave  us  the  seeds  an’  told 
us  when 


So  the  land  owner  came  and  said,  “Plow  it  up! 
Turn  ’em  under!”  My  daddy  couldn’t  understand— 
few  people  did  .  .  .  But  he  took  that  ol’  mule 
out  to  do  what  the  landowner  said.  ’Must 
have  been  on  seventy  years  ago, 
and  I  can  remember  it  like 
last  week. 


h  Olds 

by  Chrifbcm  Poiriar  ' 

Good  day.  I  am  Colonel  Fred  A.  Olds,  founder  of 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  Today, 
we  are  going  to  hear  a  story  of  farm  life  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  Great 


Definitions  (continued) 

by  controlling  them  if 
they  get  started.  The  most 
common  ways  of  organizing 
these  efforts  are  educating 
people  about  the  spread  of 
a  disease,  inspecting 
environments  that 
could  assist  the  growth  and 
spread  of  that  disease ,  and 
inoculating  or  vaccinating 
potential  patients  against 
it.  Public  health  programs 
are  usually  organized  by 
a  government  agency. 

Rural  areas  are  places  in 
the  country,  away  from 
urban  or  metropolitan  areas. 
Urban  areas  are  city  areas. 

For  colonists  and  people  of 
the  late  1 700s  who  were 
used  to  throwing  buckets  of 
wastes — spoiled  foods,  wash 
water,  human  feces — out  a 
window  or  into  ditches  that 
ran  in  front  of  their  houses, 
the  privy,  or  ‘ private  ” 
outhouse,  was  an  improvement 
in  sanitation.  But  as  privies 
became  more  common  in 
the  1800s,  they  continued 
unsanitary  conditions  because 
many  of  them  were  not  built 
properly  or  were  located  too 
close  to  homes  and  water 
sources.  The  development 
of  the  sanitary  privy, 
which  enclosed  and  contained 
wastes,  in  the  early  1 900s 
was  a  major  breakthrough  in 
the  public  health  movement. 

Self-sufficient,  or  subsistence, 
farmers  provided  for  the  basic 
needs  of  their families  without 
much  help  from  others — they 
grew  their  own  food,  made 
their  own  clothes,  and  built 
their  own  homes. 


for  destroying  some  of  the  young  cotton  crop. 
Nearly  all  agreed  and  signed  contracts  to  do 
so.  After  the  cotton  plants  were  plowed  up, 
farmers  across  the  state  received  money  from 
the  government.  And,  as  expected,  since  less 
cotton  was  being  produced,  cotton  prices 
rose. 

Similar  agreements  soon  lowered  the 
supplies  of  other  cash  crops  and  raised  their 
prices.  Tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  and  other  farm 
commodities,  including  hogs,  all  became  part 
of  this  new  “price  support  program.” 


After  the  New  Deal 

Hard  times  were  far  from  over  for  the 
farmers  of  North  Carolina,  though.  Many 
tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers  (who  seldom 
received  their  fair  share  of  the  government 
money)  were  forced  by  their  situations  to 
stop  farming,  many  of  them  forever.  Many 
landowning  farmers  (who  could  not  afford  to 
keep  up  their  farms  or  to  pay  the  back  taxes 
they  owed)  had  to  abandon  their  lands,  as 
well.  Most  of  these  displaced  farmers  moved 
into  towns,  where  they  had  to  face  a  whole 


Sowing  seeds  is  the  same 
as  planting  or  broadcasting 
(scattering  in  the  wind ) 
them  so  they  can  grow. 

In  this  case,  subsidies  are 
grants,  or  gifts,  of  money  from 
the  government  that  support 
a  prog' am.  For  example, 
when  farmers  agree  to  gow 
only  a  certain  amount  of 
tobacco,  they  receive  a 
subsidy.  That  subsidy  pays 
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Definitions  (continued) 

them  a  price  (for  not  growing 
more  tobacco j  that  is  supposed 
to  equal  the  income  they 
(theoretically)  would  have 
received  if  they  had  planted 
and  successfully  sold  it. 

In  this  case,  suckers  are  late 
leaves  or  stems  that  will  “suck” 
life  from  the  main  plant  if 
they  are  allowed  to  grow. 

In  this  case,  tenants  are 
people  who  rent  or  lease 
land  or  a  house  from  another 
person.  The  system  of  tenancy, 
or  renting  farmland,  that 
developed  in  North  Carolina 
after  the  Civil  War  (1861- 
1865)  partially  solved  the 
problems  of  two  groups  of 
people.  One  group  was  made 
up  of  farmers  who  had  no 
land.  The  other  group  was 
landowners  who  had  no  farm 
laborers.  Depending  on  their 
situations  and  the  deals  the 
two  groups  made,  some 
farmers  became  tenant 
farmers,  others  became 
sharecroppers,  or  “croppers.  ” 
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As  the  Great  Depression  wore  on,  some  state  programs  and 
some  of  President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  programs  began  to 
help  rural  communities.  Hard  times  were  far from  over, 
especially  for  tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers  and  even 
some  smaller  landowning  farmers.  But  at  least  some  farmers 
were  getting  federal  subsidies,  electricity,  sanitary  privies, 
and  badly  needed  soil  conservation  programs. 

new  set  of  problems  and  hardships — 
but  where  they  might  be  able  to  find 
work  with  a  regular  paycheck. 

Still,  New  Deal  legislation  did  help 
rural  communities  in  general.  The  AAA 
acts,  as  discussed,  helped  to  control  cash  crop 
production,  supplies,  and  prices.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Authority  introduced  electricity 
to  many  areas  of  rural  North  Carolina  and  to 
individual  farms.  The  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  expanded  soil  management  programs 
that  helped  save  much  of  the  unplanted 
farmland  in  the  state  from  erosion.  And 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  provided 
thousands  of  “modern”  privies  that  not  only 
improved  sanitation  in  the  countryside  but 
also  helped  to  bring  several  public  health 
problems  under  control. 

Perhaps  most  important,  though, 

New  Deal  legislation  set  the  stage  for 
increased  government  involvement  in  farming. 
Since  the  1930s,  agencies  in  local,  state,  and 
federal  governments  have  become  partners  in 
agriculture.  Their  programs  offer  technical 
assistance  to  farmers,  plan  and  manage  price 
support  programs  like  cotton  subsidies,  and 
operate  other  agricultural  programs. 


Memories  of  life  on  the  farm: 
Putting  a  face  on  life  during  the 
Great  Depression 

by  Grethel  McLamb  Boyette 

I  was  born  in  1920,  the  fifth  child  of  seven. 

My  parents  were  good  tenant  farmers  in  eastern 
North  Carolina.  Now,  I  say  they  were  “good” 
tenant  farmers  because  we  didn’t  move  every  year  like 
the  “bad”  tenant  farmers  did.  We  moved  onlv  twice 
from  the  time  I  was  born  until  I  was  sixteen  years 
old,  when  my  father  was  able  to  buy  a  farm. 

W e  put  down  roots  in  our  community.  We  worked 
hard,  behaved  ourselves  (we  were  too  busy  not  to),  and 
were  good  neighbors  and  friends  with  our  landlords 
and  other  “good”  tenants.  During  those  years,  if  we 
were  poor — and  we  were — I  didn’t  know  it.  Everyone, 
including  most  of  the  landowners  we  knew,  lived  like  we 
did.  We  hardly  knew  a  world  unlike  our  own  existed. 

In  a  way,  the  landowners  really  had  more  to  lose 
than  we  did — we  had  only  ourselves,  our  animals,  and 


“Almost  everyone  tilled  the  soil  with  mules  throughout  the 
Depression,  even  though  tractors  were  available.  ” 


some  farm  implements,  a  wagon,  and  a  buggy.  Many, 
many  landowners  lost  “everything”  when  they  became 
unable  to  make  payments  on  their  homes,  their  land, 
and  their  taxes. 

During  the  Depression  years,  I  believe  that  most 
people  living  on  farms  lived  better  than  most  who  lived 
in  the  cities  or  towns — we  could  raise  our  own  food  and 
cut  firewood,  and  we  certainly  were  not  jobless!  As  a 
child,  I  was  not  aware  of  how  frightened  my  mother 
was  for  us.  Or  how  concerned  my  father  was  about 
what  would  happen  if  the  crop  didn’t  “bring  in” 
enough  money  to  “pay  out”  in  the  fall. 

My  parents  were  both  from  families  who  owned 
quite  a  bit  of  land.  But  they  had  run  away  and  gotten 
married,  against  her  father’s  wishes,  when  they  were 
eighteen  years  old.  So,  they  were  on  their  own.  As  with 
others  of  the  time,  children  came  regularly  and  often. 

By  the  time  they  were  thirty,  they  had  seven  children 
and  themselves  to  feed,  shelter,  and  clothe. 

The  two  homes  that  I  grew  up  in  were  big,  white, 
rambling  ones  with  big  porches  and  big  rooms.  They 
had  wood  floors  that  we  scrubbed  once  a  week  and  wood 
walls  that  we  scalded  with  hot  lye  water  once  a  year. 
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Our  mother  made  all  of  our  clothes  except  for  the 
large  sizes  for  the  men  and  boys.  We  had  three  levels 
of  clothes:  play  (or  work)  clothes,  school  clothes,  and 
Sunday  clothes — and  one  did  not  cross  over  those  lines! 
They  were  handed  down  in  those  same  categories. 

Contrary  to  the  widespread  idea  that  everyone  in 
the  Depression  wore  clothes  made  from  feed  sacks,  I 
never  wore  a  sack  dress.  My  mother  used  the  sacks  for 
everything  from  dishtowels  to  aprons  to  quilt  linings, 
but  she  would  not  make  our  dresses  from  them.  If 
I  needed  a  dress,  and  we  had  no  money,  we  caught 
a  chicken  or  gathered  a  basket  of  eggs,  and  I  walked 
to  the  nearby  country  store  to  trade  for  some  cloth. 

Our  food  was  cooked  on  a  big  wood-burning  stove.  It 
was  made  fresh  each  day  because  we  had  no  refrigeration. 
We  caught  a  chicken,  wrung  its  neck,  dressed  it,  and 
cooked  it  right  when  we  needed  it.  We  killed  our  own 
hogs  and  prepared  them  ourselves,  too.  We  grew  corn 
and  took  it  to  the  mill  to  be  ground  into  meal,  and 
sometimes  we  had  wheat  to  be  ground  for  flour. 

We  grew  all  our  own  vegetables  and  fruits  and 
canned  what  we  didn’t  need  right  then  so  we  would 
have  some  for  winter  use.  We  bought  only  what  we 
couldn’t  make — such  things  as  sugar  and  seasonings 
and  medicines.  The  traveling  Watkins  man  visited 
us  at  least  once  a  month.  From  him,  we  bought  our 
flavorings  and  spices  and  Rosebud  Salve  (which  cured 
everything  but  our  colds)  and  Vicks  Vaporub  ointment 
(which,  when  rubbed  on  our  chests,  cured  them).  The 
fish  man  came  on  Fridays  with  a  big  box  of  iced-down 
fish  in  the  back  of  his  pickup  truck.  We  bought  them 
regularly  and  fried  ’em  up  quick! 

Almost  everyone  tilled  the  soil  with  mules  throughout 
the  Depression,  even  though  tractors  were  available.  A 
farmer  could  till  all  the  acres  he  could  manage  until 
President  Roosevelt  brought  in  the  New  Deal  policies 
to  lower  production  and  raise  prices.  Therefore,  we 
tended  a  lot  of  acres,  and  everyone  in  the  family  worked. 

Each  of  us  had  his  or  her  own  jobs  to  do  according 
to  size,  age,  and  strength.  We  worked  in  the  fields  and 
we  worked  at  the  barn.  Most  women  did  all  the  regular 
house  chores  and  also  went  to  the  field  or  barn.  Children 
started  working  when  they  were  about  six  or  seven 


The  boys  would  plow  before  and  after  school,  ofien  until  dark. 


years  old.  Most  were  made  a  “hand”  by  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve.  This  honor  meant  that  we  could  now 
carry  the  workload  of  an  adult  farmworker.  Days  could 


“If  I  needed  a  dress ,  and  we  had  no  money,  we  caught  a 
chicken  or  gathered  a  basket  of  eggs,  and  I  walked  to  the 
nearby  country  store  to  trade  for  some  cloth.  ” 


start  at  3:00  or  4:00  in  the  morning  and  end  after  dark. 
But  no  one  worked  on  the  farm  on  Sundays! 

We  all  chopped  the  cotton  and  tobacco  with  a  hoe. 
We  picked  the  cotton  boll  by  boll  and  dragged  a  sack 
that  we  filled  as  we  went  along.  We  topped  the  tobacco 
by  hand  and  removed  the  suckers  by  hand.  We  pulled 
the  big,  green,  horned  worms  off  the  tobacco  and 
squashed  them  under  our  feet  or  dropped  them 
into  a  can  of  kerosene  if  we  had  it  along. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  crops,  cotton  and  tobacco,  we 
had  corn  and  hay  to  be  grown  and  harvested.  My  older 
brothers  pulled  the  ears  of  corn  by  hand  and  tossed  each 
one  into  the  corn  cart  that  the  mule  drew  slowly  along 
the  rows.  Getting  up  hay  was  everyone’s  job. 

The  children  of  many  families,  especially  the  boys, 
were  kept  out  of  school  to  work  on  their  family  farms. 
Not  so  at  our  house — my  mother  simply  would  not  allow 
it.  I  am  not  sure  she  ever  plowed,  but  I  know  some 
women  who  did  so  their  boys  could  go  to  school.  The 
boys  would  plow  before  and  after  school,  often  until  dark. 

My  mother  knew  how  hard  her  life  had  been,  how 
hard  she  and  my  father  had  to  work  to  just  “keep  up.” 
My  father  knew,  also,  but  he  couldn’t  quite  envision 
how  to  change  it.  Mother  knew  our  lives  would  be 
easier  only  by  us  being  educated.  She  set  goals  for  us 
and  my  older  brother,  their  third  son,  went  away  to 
college  in  the  middle  of  the  Depression.  He  paid  his 
tuition  by  furnishing  fruits  and  vegetables,  especially 
sweet  potatoes,  to  the  college  for  its  dining  room.  He 
helped  me  to  go  to  college  and  I,  in  turn,  helped  my 
younger  brother  and  sister. 


The  drive  and  determination  that  our  parents  possessed 
had  kept  us  fed  and  clothed  during  the  Depression  and 
had  made  it  possible  for  us  to  follow  paths  that  they 
could  not  have  even  dreamed  about  for  themselves. 

The  images  and  thoughts  and  feelings  of  my  youth 
have  lasted  a  lifetime.  You  can  tell  that  I  learned  to  love 
the  land  and  to  appreciate  it.  I  learned  that  if  you  had  a 
job  to  do,  you’d  better  get  it  done,  or  you’d  find  yourself 
working  in  the  field  at  dark  on  Saturday  night.  I  learned 
that  anyone  can  overcome  a  seemingly  insurmountable 
hurdle  by  keeping  a  vision  and  a  goal  before  him  or  her. 
And  I  learned  not  to  waste  time  or  talent  and  to  be 
creative  in  finding  a  way  to  that  goal. 


Definitions  (continued) 

Tending  something  is  paying 
attention  to  it,  or  caring  for  it. 

hi  this  general  sense,  tilling 
means  plowing,  or  turning 
(or  “ turning  under"),  the 
soil — to  break  apart  the 
soil,  which  kills  weeds  and 
prepares  a  field  for  planting. 
Tilled  dirt  is  loose  so  that 
seeds  can  be  planted  and 
more  easily  take  root. 

In  this  case,  topped  means 
that  the  top  of  the  tobacco 
plant  had  been  cut  so  the 
plant's  strength  could  go 
to  building  the  leaves. 


Grethel  McLamb  Boyette  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Tobacco 
Farm  Life  Museum  in  Kenly.  She 
still  sits  its  board  of  directors  and 
serves  as  a  full-time  docent.  As 
docent ,  she  is  assistant  to  the 
curator  and  frequently  gives  talks 
about  North  Carolina  farm  life. 

This  remembrance  is  from  one  of 
these  talks ,  which  she  made  at 
a  teacher  workshop  sponsored 
by  the  Museum  of  History. 

'Boy  plowing  with  mules ” 
is  used  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Collection  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  “ Woman 
feeding  chickens ”  is  from  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and 
History.  “Man  feeding  his  mules ”  is 
from  a  collection  at  the  Museum  of 
History. 
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One  disappearing  landscape— 
Family  farmers  in  North  Carolina 


Definitions,  pages  28-35 

Acres  are  ways  of  measuring 
area ,  especially  land — one 
acre  is  equal  to  about  ninety 
yards  of  a  football field. 

An  agribusiness  is  a 
business,  often  a  corporation , 
that  combines  different  aspects 
of  the  agriculture  industry 
to  maximize  production  and 
profit.  Agribusinesses  can 
participate  in  any  combination 
of  producing,  buy  ing,  or  selling 
farm  products;  manufacturing 
or  distributing  farm  equip¬ 
ment  or  supplies;  or  processing, 
storing,  or  marketing 
farm-related  items. 


Although  many  farm  machines,  such  as  tractors,  and 
mechanized  pieces  of  farming  equipment  were  available 
before  World  War  II  (1941-1945),  they  were  not  common 
in  many  parts  of  North  Carolina.  Following  the  war, 
however,  machines  and  other  equipment  became  less 
expensive,  and  more  of  the  state's  farmers  began  buying 
them.  At  the  same  time,  scientists  were  developing  newer 
chemical  treatments  that  would  kill  weeds  and  pests.  They 
were  also  experimenting  with  crop  plants  that  might  be 
more  hardy.  While  some  farmers  began  investing  in  these 
changes,  not  all  could  take  advantage  of  these  "improvements. 
The  farmers  who  did  take  advantage  of  them  were  largely 
landowning  farmers.  With  these  changes,  they  were  often 
able  to  do  more  work.  They  were  able  to  do  it  more  quickly, 
more  cheaply,  more  efficiently — and  almost  always  with 
fewer  laborers.  Most  of  these  laborers  were  the  farmers  who 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the  “improvements":  tenant 
farmers  and  sharecroppers.  But  some  of  them  were  poorer 
family  farmers  who  just  could  not  compete  against  larger 
farmers  and  businesses  who  had  money  to  invest  in  the 
new  technologies.  All  three  groups  had  to  decide  what 
to  do  with  their  futures:  sell  out  or  dive  in  .. . 


Before  the  Great  Depression  (1929-1942)  and 

World  War  II  (1941-1945),  most  farmers,  both 
black  and  white,  in  North  Carolina  were  family 
farmers — farmers  who  operated  their  farms  themselves 
and  relied  on  the  members  of  their  families  to  get  work 
done.  Most  of  these  farmers  still  used  handheld  tools 
to  work  in  their  fields.  Many  used  horses  and  mules  to 
power  the  few  pieces  of  machinery  they  had.  Only  a 
few  of  the  most  successful  farmers  had  tractors  or 
other  pieces  of  “fancy”  farm  equipment. 

The  war  itself  and  the  relative  prosperity  that 
followed  it  caused  many  changes  on  North  Carolina’s 
farms.  First  of  all,  many  of  the  soldiers  who  served  in 
the  military  decided  they  did  not  want  to  return  to 
farms  in  North  Carolina.  Some  had  married  people 
from  other  places,  where  they  chose  to  settle  upon 
their  return.  Others  had  received  training  and  met 
people  that  enabled  them  to  find  better-paying 
jobs  in  urban  areas  of  the  state. 

Change  becomes  a  trend 

These  and  other  changes  caused  the  farming  landscape 
to  transform  from  one  made  up  of  many  small  family- 
owned  and  -operated  farms  to  one  made  up  of  fewer, 
larger  farms.  Also  causing  change  to  the  farming 
landscape  were  the  first  corporate  farms,  which  were 
run  as  businesses  by  managers  who  supervised  laborers. 

Large  farmers  and  agribusinesses  had  money  to 
invest  in  new  technologies  like  powered  machinery 
and  scientific  advances.  This  technology  could,  in  many 
cases  with  fewer  workers,  do  more  work  more  quickly, 
more  cheaply,  and  more  efficiently.  The  poorer  family 
farmers  could  not  compete. 

In  response,  family  farmers  had  to  choose  to  sell  out 
or  to  “dive  in.”  The  farmers  who  chose  to  sell  out  sold 
their  land  and  equipment  and  moved  on  to  other  jobs 
in  the  agriculture  industry  or  changed  to  totally 
different  careers.  Some  moved  out  of  the  state 
to  find  better  situations. 

Those  who  chose  to  dive  in  turned  to  their 
banks.  They  applied  for  loans  so  they  could  buy  newer 
equipment,  better  supplies,  and  more  land.  Many  white 
farmers  got  loans  and  continued  farming. 
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Disappearing  iandscapes  . . . 

Times  of  change  in  North  Carolina 

agriculture 

by  Charles  LeCount 


At  one  time,  nearly  everyone 

in  North  Carolina  was  involved 
in  providing  for  their  own  basic 
needs.  Today,  though,  the  food  we  eat,  the 
clothes  we  wear,  and  the  farm  products  we 
use  in  other  ways  are  grown  by  only  a  small 
number  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world. 


Unfortunately,  most  African  American  farmers 
found  that  they  were  facing  even  greater  threats  than 
technology — prejudice  and  discrimination.  They 
found  that  banks  generally  would  not  lend  to  African 
Americans  because  they  considered  them  to  be  “bad 
credit  risks.”  Since  many  of  them  did  not  own  land 
or  possess  other  collateral,  they  had  few  options 
except  to  move  on  to  other  careers,  “hire  out”  their 
labor,  or  become  tenant  farmers  or  sharecroppers. 


Today's  family  farmers 

At  present  in  the  United  States,  only  about 
1  percent  of  the  country’s  1,800,000  farmers  are 
African  American — an  all-time  low.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  number  of  African  American  farmers 
has  fallen  to  1,866 — not  quite  4  percent  of  the  state’s 
approximately  51,900  farmers.  For  comparison,  in 
1930,  the  state  had  74,636  black  farmers  out  of  a 
total  of  279,708.  Ten  years  later,  however,  African 
American  farmers  had  left  their  family  farms  in  large 
numbers — only  57,428  black  farmers  remained  on 
farms  by  1940. 

White  farmers  had  not  yet  started  leaving  in 
1940.  In  fact,  through  1940,  the  number  of  white 
farmers  continued  to  increase — to  218,008.  The 
number  of  white  family  farmers  did  not  begin  to 
fall  sharply  until  the  1950s  and  early  1960s — 
to  147,898  by  1959  and  to  118,276  by  1964. 

Their  numbers  have  continued  to  fall,  as  well. 


Most  of  us  have  come  to  expect  someone 
else  to  provide  an  almost  endless  supply  of 
inexpensive  food  and  clothing  to  satisfy  our 
needs.  We  have  to — today,  hardly  anyone 
has  the  time  or  land  to  grow  all  they  need. 
But  to  get  to  this  point,  trade-offs  have 
been  made. 

Modern  farm  machinery,  for  example, 
enables  a  few  people  to  do  more  work  more 
quickly.  But  it  has  forced  many  agricultural 
workers  from  their  jobs.  Chickens,  turkeys, 
and  pigs  once  wandered  around  barnyards 
in  small  numbers.  But  in  order  to  provide 
healthier,  leaner  meats  to  fill  changing  and 
growing  consumer  demands,  these  animals 
are  now  raised  in  factories. 

To  reduce  soil  erosion,  farmers  now  use 
herbicides  instead  of  plows  to  get  rid  of 
weeds.  To  keep  soil  productive,  they  use 
chemical  fertilizers  to  nourish  plants.  And 
because  insects  can  destroy  entire  fields  of 
crops,  they  use  chemical  insecticides  to 
keep  them  under  control.  But  these  chemicals 
can  impact  the  environment  in  negative  ways. 

Some  people  call  these  changes  “progress.” 
The  use  of  large  machinery  and  chemicals 
without  a  doubt  makes  today’s  large  crop 
harvests  possible  and  keeps  food  costs 
low — but  at  what  price? 

Farming  is  not  a  simple  occupation. 
Everything  a  farmer  does  is  interconnected 
with  the  national  economy  and  the  world 
economy  as  well  as  the  environment.  So, 
the  next  time  you  venture  into  a  supermarket 
to  buy  some  food,  or  go  to  the  mall  to  buy 
a  pair  of  cotton  jeans,  or  start  to  buy  any 
product  that  has  agricultural  “roots,”  take 
a  minute  to  think  .  .  .  think  about  the 
considerations  and  the  work  that  made 
your  purchase  possible  .  .  .  and  think  about 
some  of  the  consequences  of  its  production. 

If  you  do,  you  will  probably  think  about 
farming  in  a  whole  new  light. 


Definitions  (continued) 

To  have  an  alternative  is 
to  have  a  choice  or  an  option, 
something  out  of  the  ordinary 
or  perhaps  even  unusual. 

Animal  husbandry  is  the 
branch  of  agriculture  that 
focuses  on  breeding  and 
caring  for  domesticated 
livestock. 

Antibiotics  are  substances 
that  slow  the  growth  of 
( or  kill)  disease  germs. 

Bedding  plants  are  decorative 
plants.  They  usually  are 
flowering  annuals  that  are 
grown  in  greenhouses  and  sold 
for  planting  by  consumers. 

Biological  controls 
are  organic,  or  natural, 
substances  like  germs  or 
parasites  that  can  be  used 
to  change  an  environment. 

Botanical  controls  are 
substances  madeflom  plants 
that  can  be  used  to  change  an 
environment. 

Cash  crops  are  crops  that 
are  grown  to  sell  at  a  market 
and  provide  an  income,  or 
a  profit,  for  the  grower. 

To  be  certified  is  to  have 
passed  a  test  of  some  kind 
and  received  a  certificate  or 
license  to  practice  a  trade. 

In  this  case,  collateral  would 
be  property  that  a  bank  or 
lender  could  hold  to  guarantee 
a  person  would  repay  a  loan. 

A  commercial  grower  is  a 
farmer  who  intends  to  use 
his  harvest  for  selling  or 
trading — for  commerce. 


The  editor  thanks  Kelly  Eubank  for 
providing  preliminary  research  and 
ideas  that  resulted  in  this  sidebar . 

All  three  photographs  on  page  28 
are  part  of  the  Howard  W.  Odum 
Photo  Survey  and  are  used  courtesy 
of  the  Southern  Historical  Collection 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 


Charles  LeCount  also  wrote 
the  article  that  begins  on  page  16. 
His  biography  appears  there. 
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Definitions  ( continued ) 

Contaminants  are  substances 
that  contaminate,  or  pollute. 

Discrimination,  in  this 
case,  is  the  act  of  denying 
a  right  or  privilege  to  a 
person  or  group  based  upon 
preconceived  notions  about 
that  person  or  group. 


At  this  time  in  history,  when 
livestock  were  driven,  or 
taken,  to  market  to  be  sold, 
they  were  herded  together 
and  walked  there — someone 
drove  them  all  the  way. 

Some  people,  called  drovers , 
made  their  living  by  driving 
cattle  and  hogs  to  market. 

Ecological  management  is 
the  use  of  ecology — the  study 
of  the  relationships  between 
organisms  and  their  habitats — 
to  care  for  the  environment. 

An  economy  is  a  system 
of  producing  goods  and 
employing  people. 

Fatty  things  are  full  of  fat. 

In  this  case,  feed  is  food for 
domesticated  livestock. 

Fertilizers  are  substances 
that  return  or  supply 
nutrients  to  the  soil. 

Genetic  engineers  are 
scientists  who  study  heredity 
and  manipulate  genes  to 
attain  certain  characteristics 
in  plants  or  animals,  for 
example,  sheep  without  horns. 

Hardy  plants  and  livestock 
are  stronger  and  more 
capable  of  living  through 
certain  diseases  and  difficult 
environmental  conditions. 


Sam  Gray  is  curator  of  the 
Mountain  Gateway  Museum  in 
Old  Fort.  He  and  photographer 
Rob  Amberg  are  codirecting 
“ Corridor  of  Change ,  ”  a  project 
that  will  record  and  document  the 
destruction ,  construction ,  and  change 
taking  place  along  the  1-26  corridor 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  three  photographs  are  used  with 
the  permission  of  Rob  Amberg.  All 
illustrations  are  drawn  by  Christian 
Poirier  of  Raleigh. 
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Another  disappearing  landscape: 
Development  casts  a  shadow  on 
the  future  of  farmlands 

by  Sam  Gray 


Modern-day  bulldozers  can  change  the  countryside 
more  quickly  and  more  severely  than  almost  any  other 
piece  of  equipment  in  history.  Study  these  sketches  of 
North  Carolina’s  changing  landscape  and  consider 
the  sequence  of  events  that  took  place.  Then  look  at 
the  photographs  and  think  of  the  bad  and  the  good .  .  . 
the  Babbitts  lost  their family’s  apple  orchard  (top  of 
page,  center)  and  a  family  home  was  burned  (below), 
both  to  make  room  for  Interstate  26.  At  the  same 
time,  though,  a  road  construction 
worker  earned  a  paycheck  (top  of 
page,  right).  What  other  changes, 
good  or  bad,  may  still  take  place? 


The  lands  that  make  up  present-day  Madison  County 
were  known  to  Native  American  peoples  as  hunting 
and  gathering  lands  of  mountains,  valleys,  forests, 
and  streams.  And,  though  it  took  a  while  for  European 
settlers  to  reach  the  area  and  settle  it,  those  lands  soon 
became  known  for  their  rich  treasures  of  Scots-Irish 
community,  traditional  crafts,  and  mountain  music,  as  well. 

As  you  read  this,  though,  engineers,  bulldozers,  and 
construction  crews  are  cutting  a  route  for  Interstate  26 
right  through  the  middle  of  Madison  County.  This  short 
section  of  the  highway  is  only  one  small  link  in  a  multi- 
bilhon-dollar  road  project  that  will  connect  parts  of 
Ohio  with  the  south  Atlantic  coast  in  the  early  2000s. 

But  at  what  real  cost  is  that  highway  being  built?  Some 
ideas  and  effects  to  think  about  .  .  . 

The  road  will  slice  through  family  farms,  pure-water 
springs,  rural  communities,  orchards,  creeks,  and  wildlile 
habitats.  Entire  mountains  will  be  removed,  altering  not  only 
the  scenery"  of  the  county  but  the  ecology  of  the  area  as  well. 
Homes,  barns,  and  other  structures  will  be  razed  or  moved. 

Construction  of  the  highway  will  take  hundreds  of  acres 
of  prime  North  Carolina  woodlands  and  farmlands  out  of 
use  immediately.  In  the  future,  even  more  agricultural  land 
will  be  lost  as  gas  stations,  shopping  centers,  and  other 
businesses  sprout  up  along  the  county’s  two  exits. 

In  an  ironic  way,  though,  not  all  of  this  development 
will  be  destructive.  New  jobs  will  come  to  the  area,  and 
new  people  will  see  the  “beauty”  they  think  is  North  Carolina. 
In  addition,  products  from  mountain  farmers  will  become 
available  to  national  and  world  markets  more  easily. 

So,  what  do  you  think  about  this  development  of  our 
farming  areas?  Think  about  the  farm  communities  that 
your  parents  and  grandparents  or  other  older  people  once 
knew,  and  find  out  what  they  think  about  the  development 
projects  that  are  reducing  those  farmlands.  Think  about 
your  local  community  today — how  do  you  think  changes 
in  the  future  might  affect  its  character? 
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High  on  the  hog! 

The  Tar  Heel  pork  industry 

by  Charles  LeCount 


First  described  during  the  colonial  period,  pork 
barbecue  has  played  an  important  role  in  nearly 
all  political,  religious,  and  social  gatherings  across 
the  state.  Today,  we  shop  at  Piggly  Wiggly  stores,  we 
gather  and  celebrate  at  “pig  pickin’s,”  we  eat  until  we 
feel  “fat  as  a  hog,”  we  live  in  rooms  as  “dirty  as  a  pig  sty” — 
but  we  do  not  want  our  house  next  to  a  pig  parlor! 

Take  a  moment  to  consider  all  of  the  words  and 
phrases  associated  with  the  hog  or  pig  or  swine  and 
all  of  the  meanings  we  have  attached  to  it.  Obviously, 
North  Carolinians  both  love  and  hate  the  hog! 

Colonial  times  to  the  Civil  War 

Hogs  were  brought  to  America  by  European  colonists 
as  a  source  of  food.  Early  farmers  usually  notched  the 
ears  of  their  hogs  for  identification  and  let  them  run 
loose.  These  semi-wild,  or  “range,”  hogs  grew  rapidly 
on  a  woodland  diet  of  roots  and  acorns.  In  the  fall, 
farmers  rounded  up  their  hogs,  kept  them  briefly  in 
a  fenced  yard  to  fatten  them  up  on  corn,  and  then 
either  butchered  them  or  drove  them  to  market. 

Most  were  slaughtered  and  used  at  home.  “Hog 
killin’  time,”  after  the  first  hard  freeze  of  the  winter, 
provided  an  opportunity  for  friends  and  families  to 
get  together.  Most  importantly,  however,  it  provided 
families  with  a  source  of  meat  for  the  coming  winter 
months.  Almost  the  entire  hog — “everything  but  the 
squeal” — was  converted  into  food  that  could  be  eaten 
fresh  or  stored  for  use  months  later. 

Hogs  that  were  not  butchered  for  home  use  were 
driven  to  market.  In  1733,  the  North  Carolina  governor 
wrote  that  some  “fivety  thousand  fatt  hogs  are  supposed 
to  be  driven  into  Virginia  from  this  Province.”  In  fact, 
each  year  until  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865),  drovers  led 
tens  of  thousands  of  hogs  out  of  the  state  to  cities  like 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Norfolk,  Virginia;  and 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

These  hogs  provided  a  major  source  of  income 
for  North  Carolina  farmers.  They  were  one  of  the 
first  commodities  that  farm  families  of  the 
Piedmont  produced  to  sell  for  cash. 

The  beginning  of  change 

After  the  Civil  War,  though,  hog  farming  in  North 
Carolina  began  to  change.  First  of  all,  new  laws  were 
enacted  that  said  hogs  could  no  longer  range,  or  roam, 
freely  throughout  the  countryside.  When  hogs  had  been 
allowed  to  roam  in  the  woods,  they  were  easy  to  keep, 
inexpensive,  and  out  of  sight.  But  now  that  hogs  had  to 
be  kept  in  pens,  or  sties,  someone  had  to  provide  them 
with  food  and  water  as  well  as  mud — so  they  could  stay 
cool  and  safe  from  the  sun.  Collected  into  a  single, 
small  space,  they  also  made  a  big  stink! 

Consequently,  the  number  of  farmers  who  raised 
hogs  to  sell  as  a  commodity  in  North  Carolina  started 
to  decline.  Other  outside  issues  contributed  to  declining 
numbers  of  pigs  in  North  Carolina,  as  well.  After  the 
Civil  War,  for  example,  farmers  in  the  Midwest  began 
to  ship  pork  products  to  consumers  by  using  the 
nation’s  expanding  railroad  network.  The  railroad 


provided  an  inexpensive  and  quick  way  to 
transport  products  to  a  variety  of  markets. 

In  addition,  midwestern  farmers,  unlike 
North  Carolina  farmers  by  this  time,  had  access  to 
large  amounts  of  land  on  which  they  could  raise  hogs 
and  grow  corn  for  feed.  Simply  put,  hog  farming  was 
just  easier  and  cheaper  for  the  farmers  there. 

Over  the  years,  hog  farming  in  North  Carolina 
continued  to  decline.  But  the  hog  did  not  disappear 


Colonial  farmers  usually  notched  the 
ears  of  their  hogs  (below)  so  they  could 
tell  them  from  someone  else’s  and  then 


let  them  run  loose  in  the  woods  (above, 
right).  These  "range”  hogs  grew  rapidly 
on  roots  and  woodland  foods.  In  the  fall, 
farmers  rounded  them  up  and  fed  them 
corn  to  fatten  them  up  before  butchering 
them  ( right)  or  driving  them  to  market. 


from  our  state.  Many  families  continued  to  raise 
them  for  their  own  use,  and  some  raised  a  few  hogs 
for  sale.  But  most  of  those  sales  were  to  local 
families  or  friends. 

The  comeback 

Then  came  the  1970s  and  society’s  growing 
awareness  of  health  issues.  For  centuries,  Americans 
had  been  raising  and  eating  fatty  pork.  But  suddenly, 
society  and  the  medical  community  began  campaigns 
against  fatty  pork.  Farmers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  worked  with  scientists  to  breed  leaner  hogs. 

As  these  newer,  leaner  hogs,  “the  other  white  meat,” 
reached  the  market,  pork  consumption  by 
Americans  increased. 

And  the  hog  returned  to  North  Carolina — but  not 
as  a  food  source  raised  and  used  on  family  farms.  It  was 
now  to  be  an  agricultural  industry.  North  Carolina 
farmers  began  looking  at  large-scale  hog  farming, 
often  called  “production,”  as  an  industry  with  lots 
of  potential  for  growth. 

North  Carolina,  with  its  history  of  family  hog 
farming  and  tradition  of  few  governmental  restrictions, 
was  ideally  suited  for  this  new  style  of  hog  “farming.” 
Technological  advances  enabled  modern  hog  production 
to  take  place  in  so-called  “pig  parlors” — computer- 
controlled  factories,  sometimes  larger  than  a  football 
field.  Pig  parlors  can  house  tens  of  thousands  of  pigs 
that  are  fed,  watered,  and  medicated  in  climate- 
controlled  stalls. 


Definitions  ( continued ) 

Herbicides  are  chemicals  for 
slowing  or  destroying pla?it 
growth. 

Hormones  are  natural  or 
man-made  substances  that 
affect  g'owth. 

In  this  case,  industry  is 
a  grouping  of  similar  or 
complementary  types 
of  business. 

Insecticides  are  substances 
that  kill  or  repel  insects. 

In  this  case,  lagoons  are 
man-made  ponds  that  are 
used  to  collect  hog  waste. 

Leaner  meats  have  less  fat. 

Manure  is  the  waste  of  birds 
and  animals.  It  has  long  been 
used  as  a  natural  fertilizer. 

In  this  case,  a  market  is  a 
public  place  where  people 
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Instead,  waste  from  the  animals  is  pumped  into 
man-made  ponds  called  lagoons,  where  it  decomposes. 
This  nitrogen-rich  material  is  then  sprayed  on  fields 
as  fertilizer.  But  runoff  from  these  fields  and  partly 
decomposed  waste  from  leaking  lagoons  have 
sometimes  found  their  way  into  rivers,  contributing  to 
fish  kills  and  dangerously  high  levels  of  contaminants. 

Hogs  are  now  a  major  economic,  environmental,  and 
political  topic  in  our  state.  Even  as  you  read  this,  hog 
producers  and  environmental  activists  and  lawmakers 
representing  all  sides  of  the  issue  are  undoubtedly 
continuing  to  debate  the  future  of  the  hog  in 
North  Carolina. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  can  anyone  say  that 
North  Carolina  is  not  going  “hog  wild”  over  hogs? 


Definitions  (continued) 

take  items  such  as  harvested 
crops  and  grown  livestock  to 
be  sold. 

Organic  things  are 
“ natural ” — they  have  plant 
or  animal  origins. 

Pastures  are  fields  of grass 
or  other  plants  that  are  often 
used  for  an  imal  grazing. 

The  top  of  a  perennial  plant 
can  return  year  after  year. 

To  show  prejudice  is  to 
exhibit  a  preconceived 
(and  often  unreasonable 
and  irrational)  attitude, 
judgment,  or  opinion  about 
an  idea,  a  person,  or  a  group 
without  taking  the  time  or 
effort  to  gather  unbiased 
information  about  it. 


Following  the  Civil  War  (1861—1865),  hog 
farmers  in  North  Carolina  raised  fewer  and  fewer 
hogs  (above).  Some  continued  to  raise  hogs  for 
their  own  use,  but  only  a  few  sold  what  they 
raised — usually  to  local  families  or  friends. 

Today,  most  hogs  are  not  raised  on  farms.  They 
are  ' ‘produced ”  in  factories  commonly  called 
“pig  parlors,  ”  where  computers  control  food  and 
water  intake,  drug  dosages,  temperatures — 
everything. !  Compare:  In  1860,  farmers  all 
across  the  state  raised  nearly  2,000,000  hogs.  In 
1984,  20,000 farmers  and  producers  raised  2,200,000  hogs.  In  1992, 
only  8,000 farmers  and  producers  raised  4,500,000  hogs.  In  1997,  the  state  was 
home  to  approximately  13,000,000  hogs — almost  double  the  human  population! 


Although  these  factories  are  a  marvel  of  efficiency 
and  enable  “producers”  to  meet  consumer  demand,  they 
are  also  very  controversial.  First,  smaller,  often  family- 
operated  farms  have  difficulty  competing.  Many  are 
forced  to  go  out  of  business.  Another  big  problem  is 
waste:  hogs  in  pig  parlors,  mostly  located  in  eastern 
North  Carolina,  create  more  waste  than  some  major 
cities.  But  producers  are  not  required  to  treat  these 
wastes  in  the  same  manner. 


In  this  case,  prime  is  the  best. 

In  this  sense,  producers 
are  large-scale  farmers 


Charles  LeCount  also  wrote 
the  article  that  begins  on  page  1 6. 

His  biography  appears  there. 

" Raising  pigs  with  a  computer ”  and 
the  aerial  view  of  a  pork  production 
facility  are  provided  and  used  courtesy 
of  PIC  USA  in  Gamer.  The  photo 
of  slaughtered  hogs  is  part  of  the 
Howard  W.  Odum  Photo  Survey 
and  is  used  courtesy  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Collection  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

“ Man  feeding  his  hogs  ”  is  used 
courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Collection  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
u Range  pigs  at  rest "  is  used  courtesy 
of  the  University  Archives  at 
D.  H.  Hill  Library,  North  Carolina 
State  University.  “Notched  ears"  and 
the  sign  are  provided  by  the  author. 


Organic  farming— 
a  trend  for  North  Carolina? 

by  Sarah  Slover 


As  an  industry  in  North  Carolina,  organic 
farming  first  started  in  the  late  1970s,  when 
some  farmers  began  searching  for  ways  to 
avoid  using  chemical  pesticides  and  synthetic 
fertilizers.  Most  of  them  began  farming  organically 
because  they  thought  it  was  a  better  way  to  farm — 
more  healthy  for  them,  for  their  customers,  and  for 
the  environment.  Since  that  time,  the  term  “organic” 
has  become  more  clearly  defined.  And  growers  have 
found  a  growing  niche  for  their  naturally  raised 
products. 

What  is  organic  farming? 

Organic  farming  is  the  use  of  “production  systems” 
that  arc  based  on  ecological  management  of  the  soil. 
That  means  that  the  soil  is  managed,  or  maintained, 


by  using  only  mechanical,  botanical, 

and  biological  controls  that  will  have  little 

negative  impact  on  health  and  the  environment. 

Examples  of  those  controls  are  hoeing  and 
plowing  (mechanical),  using  natural  substances  like 
pepper  sprays  to  reduce  the  presence  of  destructive 
pests  (botanical),  and  planting  certain  plants  to 
replace  nutrients  in  the  soil  (biological). 

Farmers  who  agree  to  follow  these  practices  can 
be  certified  as  organic  growers.  As  certified  organic 
growers,  these  farmers  agree  to  follow  standards  that 
are  currently  set  by  the  organic  farming  industry  and 
consumer  organizations.  In  general,  these  standards 
are  designed  to  keep  the  products  themselves, 
agricultural  workers,  and  the  environment  free 
of  harmful  contaminants.  Consumers  can  rest 
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To  practice  organic  farming  methods  is  not  to  return 
to  the  old  ways  of  farming!  Organic  farming  is  to 
farm  by  using  practices  that  will  have  little  impact 

on  the  soil. 
Organic 
farmers  are 
careful  not 
to  follow  any 
practices  that 
could  prove 
harmful  to 
the  products 
or  their 
consumers, 
to  agricultural 
workers,  or  to 
the  environment. 


assured  that  any  certified  organic  products 
they  buy  have  been  grown  according  to  those 
standards. 

Today's  organic  products 

Ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  almost  all  organic 
farmers  in  the  state  were  producing  vegetables — 
and  on  a  very  small  scale,  since  the  market  for  their 
products  was  not  well  established  or  identified. 
Today,  however,  consumer  pressures  and  social 
trends  have  encouraged  organic  farmers  in  North 
Carolina  to  produce  vegetables,  fruits,  and  grains 
as  well  as  medicinal  and  cooking  herbs,  cut 
flowers,  and  even  tobacco. 

Since  organic  livestock  production  requires 
organic  feed,  which  is  not  grown  in  North  Carolina, 
the  state  currently  has  no  certified  organic  livestock 
producers.  It  does,  however,  have  growers  who 
produce  meat  and  egg  products  without  the  use 
of  hormones  and  antibiotics.  Many  consumers  are 
concerned  about  the  use  of  hormones  and  antibiotics 
in  livestock  feed  because  of  possible  and  unknown 
side  effects. 

Organic  products  can  be  found  in  most  large 
supermarkets  and  health  food  stores.  Many  growers 
also  sell  directly  to  customers  at  farmers  markets  and 
to  buyers  in  local  restaurants.  Some  larger  growers 
sell  to  wholesalers,  who  resell  the  products  as  far 


away  as  Florida,  New  England,  and  the  Midwest. 
Specialty  products  like  medicinal  herbs  and  organic 
tobacco  are  sold  all  across  the  United  States.  Organic 
soybeans  are  even  shipped  as  far  as  Japan,  where  they 
are  used  in  making  tofu. 

Organic  supply  and  demand 

The  demand  for  organic  products  in  North 
Carolina  is  much  larger  than  the  supply.  This  has 
been  encouraging  additional  farmers  to  think  about 
joining  the  organic  farming  movement.  Indeed,  the 
numbers  of  certified  organic  producers  (certification 
is  required  by  most  larger  buyers)  has  been  steadily 
increasing  across  the  nation  and  in  the  Tar  Heel  State. 

Currently,  North  Carolina  has  more  than  fifty 
certified  operations  scattered  throughout  the  state. 
Though  the  majority  of  these  farms  have  under  three 
acres  in  production,  both  the  number  of  farms  and 
the  average  size  of  farms  are  expected  to  increase. 
This  increase  will  come  about  as  people  become 
more  conscious  about  their  health,  the  risks  of 
pesticide  and  chemical  use,  and  the  problems 
associated  with  large  production  sites  that  use 
conventional  methods. 

As  the  market  for  high  quality,  fresh  food  grows 
and  the  demand  for  locally  grown  organic  products 
increases,  let’s  hope  that  North  Carolina  farmers  will 
be  ready  to  help  supply  that  demand. 


Definitions  (continued) 


who  generally  are  devoted 
to  producing  one  product. 

Profits  are  the  part  of  income 
that  remains  after  debts  have 
been  paid. 

A  shepherd  is  a  person 
who  works  with  sheep. 

A  sire  is  the  father  of  a 
domesticated  animal  or  bird. 

In  this  case,  standards  are 
regulations  or  guidelines. 

Stock  plants  are  usually 
grown  to  provide  cuttings. 

Swine  are  stout-bodied, 
short-legged  animals  that 
have  thick  skin  usually 
covered  with  bristly  hair — 
otherwise  known  as  pigs. 

The  system  of  tenancy, 
or  renting  farmland,  that 
developed  in  North  Carolina 
after  the  Civil  War  (1861- 
1865)  partially  solved  the 
problems  of  two  groups  of 
people.  One  group  was 
made  up  of  farmers  who  had 
no  land.  The  other  group  was 
landowners  who  had  no  farm 
laborers.  Depending  on  their 
situations  and  the  deals  the 
two  groups  made,  some 
farmers  became  tenant 
farmers,  others  became 
sharecroppers.  Tenant 
farmers  usually  only  rented 
homes  and  land  and  received 
money  from  the  harvests  they 
sold,  with  which  they  paid 
rent  to  the  landowner. 
Sharecroppers,  on  the  other 
hand,  commonly  rented 
everything — they  provided 
only  labor — and  received 


Sarah  S lover  uses  organic  methods  to 
raise  herbs ,  vegetables ,  flowers ,  and 
chicken  eggs  for  sale  at farm  markets 
and  stands.  She  also  coordinates  the 
certification  program  at  the  Carolina 
Farm  Stewardship  Association  in 
Pittsboro. 

The  CFSA  logo  is  provided  courtesy 
of  the  author.  “ Digging  to  plant ”  is 
provided  by  Charles  LeCount.  All 
other  artwork  is  used  courtesy  of  the 
University  Archives  at  D.  H.  Hill 
Library,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 
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Definitions  ( continued ) 

only  a  credit  toward  their 
rents  when  the  landowner 
sold  the  harvests. 

Traditional  is  “ the  same  old 
thing,  ”  something  predictable 
with  no  surprises. 

Truffles  are  edible  fungi  that 
are  similar  to  mushrooms. 

Urban  areas  are  city  areas. 
Rural  areas  are  places  in  the 


Science  has  long  been 
a  part  of  farming.  And 
whether  those  scientists 
are  ( counterclockwise from 
top,  l ft)  veterinarians 
who  help  care  for  live¬ 
stock,  soil  specialists 
who  promote  contour 
plowing  and  other  soil 
conservation  practices, 
mechanics  who  create 
and  improve  tractors 
and farming  equipment, 
geneticists  who  try  to 
make  '‘better”  breeds 
of  animals  and  plants, 
or  chemists  who  create 
chemical  sprays  to  control 
diseases  and  pests,  they 
and  the  sciences  will 
probably  continue  to 
be  a  part  of  agriculture. 


Good  or  bad- 

chances  are,  they  will  never  stop: 
Science  and  farming 

Science  has  been  changing  life  for  North  Carolina 
farmers  for  many,  many  years.  Agricultural  research 
in  the  1800s  and  the  first  half  of  the  1900s  was 
often  directed  at  producing  more  productive  seeds  and 
livestock,  more  efficient  fertilizers,  and  more  effective 
insecticides.  In  the  past  fifty'  years,  though,  scientific 
research  has  been  making  a  larger  and  more  noticeable 
impact  on  the  farming  industry'  in  other  ways. 

Irradiation,  cloning,  bioengineered  crops, 
nontoxic  chemicals,  drought-  and  cold-resistant  plants, 
disease-controlling  insects,  insect-controlling  diseases, 
genetically  altered  livestock,  new  mechanical  aids — 
stories  relating  science  and  farming  appear  in  the 
news  almost  weekly. 

Consider  these  North  Carolina  examples .  .  . 


They  can  make  "better"  animals. . . . 

In  1954,  two  specially  bred  lambs  were  bom  on  the  campus 
of  North  Carolina  State  College  (now  North  Carolina 
State  University,  or  NCSU)  in  Raleigh.  One  of  the  twins, 
number  401  in  the  breeding  program,  had  “the  heaviest 
horns  you  ever  saw,”  according  to  Ed  Taylor,  shepherd  at 
the  research  farm.  The  other  one,  though,  number  402, 
made  a  mark  in  animal  husbandry'  history  books. 

He  had  no  horns — “402,”  as  he  became  known, 
was  the  successful  end  to  years  of  genetic  research  at 
the  college.  In  the  past,  farmers  had  spent  much  of 
their  time  freeing  the  horns  of  their  sheep  from  fences, 
brush,  and  other  sheep.  They  lost  money  when  these 
sheep  died  as  a  result  or  became  so  cut  and  bruised 
they  could  not  be  sold  for  top  dollar. 

Farmers  wanted  a  “polled,”  or  hornless,  sheep. 

The  success  of  these  NCSU  scientists  led  to  its 
creation.  Number  402  was  the  first  and  sire  of  a  popular, 
new  type  of  sheep  that  has  since  made  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  to  farmers  around  the  world. 


"better"  plants. . . . 

A  chemical  company'  in  France  hired  genetic  engineers 
to  develop  a  variety  of  cotton  that  could  tolerate  one 
of  the  powerful  herbicides  they  manufactured.  The 
herbicide  had  been  used  for  more  than  twenty  years 
to  control  weeds  in  fields  of  hardy  crops  like  garlic  and 
onions.  But  it  was  too  potent  for  use  on  cotton  plants. 

Their  research  indeed  created  a  stronger,  more 
hardy  variety'  of  cotton,  which  has  become  very  popular 
in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Now,  however,  the  United 
States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  says  the 
herbicide  may  not  be  safe  for  general  use.  Ironically, 
the  variety  of  cotton  the  French  company'  created  for 
use  with  its  herbicide  might  never  be  treated  with  it. 


even  "better"  grass  . . . 

Researchers  in  New  Zealand  have  experimented  with 
a  South  American  grass  called  matua  for  many  years. 
They  found  matua  to  have  many  good  qualities  as  a 
food  for  livestock.  First,  it  is  a  perennial,  so  it  does 

not  have  to  be  replanted 
every'  year  as  most  grasses 
do.  Second,  it  contains 
more  protein  than  most 
common  grasses.  And 
third,  most  breeds  of 
livestock  like  the  taste 
of  matua.  According  to 
Jim  Blackwell  of  Scotland 
County',  many  farm 
animals  even  prefer  it 
over  clover,  a  longtime, 
recognized  favorite. 

In  addition  to  these  qualities,  matua  might  provide 
a  new  tool  for  hog  producers  in  North  Carolina.  Hog 
producers,  who  obviously  have  to  do  something  with  large 
amounts  of  hog  manure,  usually  collect  that  waste  into 
lagoons  to  be  stored  and  processed.  To  ease  overextended 
lagoons,  they  sometimes  use  waste  from  lagoons  to 
fertilize  grass  pastures.  (Grasses  need  nitrogen  to  live. 
Hog  manure  possesses  high  levels  of  nitrogen.) 

But  producers  are  permitted  to  spray  only  as  much 
of  the  high-nitrogen  manure  on  a  grass  as  it  is  able  to 
“digest.”  Scientists  believe  matua  might  be  able  to  digest  as 
much  as  250  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  year.  Most 
fields  of  common  fescue  grass  can  digest  only  50  pounds. 


But  should  they? 

These  are  just  a  few  innovations  with  North  Carolina 
connections.  Elsewhere  in  the  nation  and  the  world, 
scientists  are  working  toward  other  discoveries  and 
creating  more  innovations.  Is  science  going  to  improve 
the  quality'  of  our  lives,  or  is  it  just  going  to  change 
Mother  Nature  as  we  know  it? 

Should  we  want  foods  to  taste  better,  store  better, 
ship  better?  Should  we  eat  foods  that  are  prettier  but 
partly  artificial,  healthier  but  genetically  altered,  or 
bigger  but  experimental?  Should  we  allow  science 
to  create  foods  that  can  provide  us  with  additional 
nutrition,  prevent  us  from  inheriting  cancer  genes, 
lower  our  cholesterol,  or  keep  us  from  aging? 

Only'  time  and  the  future  will  tell.  And 
you  arc  a  part  of  it  .  .  .  YVhat  do  yrou  think? 
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What  kinds  of  products  will  the  people  of 

North  Carolina,  the  South,  the  United  States, 
and  the  world  want  and  need  in  the  future? 
What  trends  and  opinions  will  control  the  things 
society  will  buy? 

What  inventions  and  technologies  could  create  new 
markets  for  traditional  crops  or  even  introduce  new  crops? 

What  events — such  as  inflation  or  depression, 
government  regulations  or  scientific  discoveries, 
cold  wars  or  real  wars,  or  embargoes  or  boycotts,  for 
example — might  influence  what  North  Carolina’s 
farmers  will  be  able  to  sell? 

At  various  times  in  North  Carolina’s  past,  these 
questions  were  not  everyday  concerns  of  farmers  in  our 
state.  They  thought  traditional  cash  crops  like  cotton  or 
tobacco  would  always  have  a  market.  Today’s  markets, 
however,  “demand”  that  North  Carolina  farmers  think 
about  supplying  a  broader  variety  of  crops  and  livestock. 
So,  what  will  tomorrow’s  Tar  Heel  farmers  be  producing? 


Good  thing  they  thought  of  that! 

Some  North  Carolina  farmers  are  and  have  been  thinking 
about  the  future.  Some  are  already  producing  alternative 
crops  for  one  reason  or  another.  Fish,  Christmas  trees, 
pine  straw,  tobacco  mulch,  stock  plants,  sweet  potatoes, 
sod,  cucumbers,  and  bedding  plants  are  farm  products 
that  have  seen  significant  increases  in  the  past  twenty 
years  or  so.  Other  products  are  also  entering  North 
Carolina’s  list  of  alternatives. 

Take  flowers,  for  example.  While  many  farmers 
and  townspeople  have  small  flower  gardens  that  provide 
colors  and  smells  throughout  the  year,  many  people  do 
not — they  have  to  buy  flowers.  Susan  and  Steve  Bender 
have  spent  seven  years  expanding  their  flower  farm  in 
Warren  County  from  a  few  rows  to  several  fields  on 

several  acres.  They 
grow  sunflowers,  zin¬ 
nias,  larkspur,  gladiolus, 
yarrow,  safflower,  and 
wildflowers  to  sell  to 
wholesalers  and  at  the 
State  Farmer’s  Market 
in  Raleigh. 

Margaret  Shelton 
started  her  flower  farm 
near  Wilmington  with 
pansies,  which  she 
sold  to  people  to  plant 
in  their  yards.  But 
when  nearby  restaurants 
began  coming  to  her 
to  purchase  them  (yes, 
pansies  are  edible),  she 
found  out  they  needed  a 
nearby  source  for  fresh 
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parsley,  chives,  basil,  rosemary,  and  other 
cooking  and  garnishing  herbs,  as  well. 

And,  what  about  blueberries?  Did  you  know  that 
in  1996  North  Carolina  ranked  fourth  in  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  blueberries?  In  Bladen 
County,  the  state’s  “blueberry  center,”  some  of 
the  twenty-four  farms  have  been  berry  farms  for 
generations.  Now,  medical  science  is  adding  to  the 
popularity  of  blueberries,  which  are  native  only  to 
America,  by  announcing  they  have  medical  benefits — 
the  nutrients  in  blueberries  seem  to  have  properties 
that  might  delay  aging  and  help  fight  cancer. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  other  North  Carolina 
farmers  have  also  been  increasing  their  production  of 
strawberries,  apples,  peanuts,  soybeans,  and  other  crops 
in  efforts  to  reduce  their  financial  dependence  on  older, 
more  traditional  crops  that  have  lower,  less  predictable 
profits  than  they  did  in  the  past.  Other  ideas  are  still 
in  the  thinking  stages.  And  you  may  not  think  some 
of  them  will  sell  very  well — even  in  the  future! 

Are  they  kidding? 

Take  black  Perigord  truffles,  for  example.  This 
crop  is  heralded  as  a  high-value  crop  that  could  be 
as  profitable  as  tobacco.  In  fact,  the  crop  could  also 
be  easier  to  grow — it  is  a  low-maintenance  perennial. 
Garland  Gourmet  Mushrooms  and  Truffles,  in 
Hillsborough,  is  the  “first  commercial  grower 
of  black  Perigord  truffles  in  the  United  States.” 

And  worms  are  not  just  for  fish  bait  anymore! 

A  Charlotte  company  named  Vermicycle  Organics 
( vermiculture  is  the  scientific  name  for  worm  raising) 
produces  fertilizer  from  the  droppings,  or  “castings,” 
of  earthworms.  This  fertilizer  is  all  organic  and  is 
perfect  for  use  with  organic  crops.  Earthworms  can 
eat  any  organic  waste,  though  they  particularly  like 
manure,  rotten  food,  and  decaying  cloth.  After  they 
have  digested  these  delicacies,  they  leave  behind  a 
highly  profitable  and  ecologically  safe  fertilizer. 

Crazy  people?  Wild  ideas?  Who  knows — perhaps 
the  ideas  of  dreamers  like  these  will  help  keep  North 
Carolina  a  farming  state  in  the  future.  What  kinds 
of  products  do  you  think  might  help? 


While  North  Carolina's 
two  big  cash  crops — 
tobacco  and  cotton — 
have  long  been  the 
foundation  of  its  farming 
economy,  they  are  not  the 
only  crops  grown  here. 
For  quite  a  long  time, 
some  Tar  Heel  farmers 
have  been  raising  or 
producing  “ alternatives ” 
like  peanuts  (top,  left), 
berries  (above),  and 
seafood  (bottom). 


Definitions  (continued) 

country,  away  from  urban 
areas. 

Wholesalers  are  merchants 
who  buy  goods  only  to  resell 
them  to  retailers — merchants 
who  sell  to  users. 


“ Contour  plowing ”  is  part  of  the 
Howard  W.  Odum  Photo  Survey 
and  is  used  courtesy  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Collection  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
"Berry  pickers"  is  used  courtesy  of 
the  North  Carolina  Collection  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  "Dusting  tobacco  in 
the  field ”  is  from  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and  Histoiy. 
The  photos  of  the  crop  duster  arid 
of  commercial fishing  are  from 
collections  at  the  Museum  of  History. 
All  other  artwork  is  used  courtesy 
of  the  University  Archives  at 
D.  H.  Hill  Library ,  North 
Carolina  State  University. 
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Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 

Department  of  Cultural  Resources 

5  East  Edenton  Street 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27601-1011 


